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THE FATAL MISTAKE. 


DeatH and Capid met together, 
At an inn, by chance, one day, 
When the Sun towards the nether 


All their weapons, highly rated, 
While fatigued they took their rest, 
To the Maid they gave, who waited 





on’s World was hasting on his way. On them, and their suppers drest. 
jin. Death to Madrid was on travel, Just as ight of day was fescing 
and Cupid to fair Seville goes, Cupid left Death sleeping still ; 
ary. Footing it upon the gravel, Got his arms, and bade morning, 
a. With their arrows and their bows. Paying to the maid his bill. 
© of Soon as ever they were seated Bhe by error, none had told her, 
that Love began at death to laugh ; Gave Death’s arrows, made to slay : 
vel most hideous, he was treated ~ Cupid slung them o’er his shoulder, 
By young Love too ill by half. And, sans looking, went his way. 
the ' 
sing Cupid said, and still his laughter Not long after Death ’gan waken, 
dle ¢é’er restrain’d, ‘‘ I must confess, Out of sorts, and discontent, 
’ — so frightful, none hereafter Snatch’d the arms of Love mistaken, 
ass- "er can match your ugliness.” And apon his road he went,, 
hes 
em Death his fury could not smother, Hence, from this unlacky error, 
g Snatch’d an arrow in a flame ; Cupid’s datt was sare to kill 
vel! Love as quickly seized another, All the young; who felt no terror, 
vail, Both retiring to take aim. At their age, of such an ill. 
d , But the landlord rush’d between them, Heiice when Death assail’d the antique, 
bs And contrived to make it up: _ They, whom once his weapons slew, 
the They like gentlemen demean them, _ Felt a flame that drove them frantic, 
the And like friends together sup. As the young were wont to do. 
rat That night they slept in smoky kitchen ; This the cause, in every quarter, 
ac- With that place content, or none ; That confusion is so rife : 
ire, Since the house was not too rich in Love but deals in blood and ter ; 
ing Beds—it searce could boast of one. Death but deals in love and life. 
-at- 
ap 
ms, THE SHADOW. 
se; 
the I HUNG o’er the side of the vessel while cleaving 
Mid the blue rolling watérs her pathway of light ; 
ved Behind was the white silvet track she was, leaving, 
ind And before her the billows lay buoyant and bright. 
nk elma : 
Her white sail was spread to the beauty of Morning 
Which waked like a rose crimson from her night's rést— 


Now wooing the wind, and now, woman-like, scorning, 


D8 The lover whose home was yet deep in Ker breast. 


the 


On sprang the ship, like the stag from its pillow, 
[ue i raisin qindnsen: alte past 
ar’ 


In beaaty, in §.-;; 
But follow’d her still one le on the billow ; 
That fair ship’! from her could strch darkness be cast ' 
16 ATHENEUM, VoL. 6, 2d series. 
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The sunbeam hath its shadow, and youth hath its sorrow, 
The fair bark its dark side, and such is mine own ; 


ightness and 
still my 


my pathway may borrow, 
*s darkness upon it is thrown. 





WEDDINGS: BY A PARISH CLERK. 
See Vol. III. page 288. 


it is a fine thing to live in a lite- 
rary age. I never thought of 
making pretensions to authorship, 
which would have been a very pre- 
sumptuous idea in an obscure parish 
clerk like myself; and yet, because 
at the instigation of a friend in the 
book trade, I just penned a few par- 
ticulars relating to the marriages 
which stand upon our register, be- 
hold I have had, I do hot know 
how many applications, from gentle- 
men who tell me they belong to the 
leading periodicals of the day, edi- 
tors of the most fashionable maga- 
zines,to continue my “reminiscences,” 
as they are pleased to call them.— 
Notwith ing this great encour- 
agement, and the pleasure I expe- 
rience in having unexpectedly obtain- 


ed so large a share of public appro- 
bation, it was a long time before I 


could be prevailed upon to commit 
my poor notions of things to ae 
again; more especially as I feared 
that many persons who liked my form- 
er effusion would raise their expecta- 
tions too high, and so turn away from 
the perusal of the second disappoint- 
ed; as, of course, I picked out the 
most interesting narratives at my first 
selection, and have now only to 
choose from those which I formerly 
rejected as too dull to amuse, or too 
extravagant for belief. Nevertheless, 
I am very willing to distrust the 
judgment which induced me to pass 
over incidents that now, for the first 
time, see the light in a literary shape ; 
and I beg to say, that I will vouch 
for the truth of every circumstance 
which shall appear under my hand. 
The facts, indeed, have been already 
partly known to the public, as all my 
neighbours can testify; and should 
any doubt arise I am very certain that 
the rector and the officiating clergy- 
man will corroborate my evidence if 


called upon. Indeed, I believe from 
the little I have seen of the world~ 
and I have seldom stepped out of the 
limits of my own parish—that the 
imaginations of an author cannot out 
strip the extraordinary events which 
occur in common life; and that a 
book might be written, of which 
every syllable should be strictly true, 
which the critics would condemn a 
absolutely incredible. 

I make these remarks because, a; 
my veracity has never yet been called 
in question, I should be sorry at my 
time of life to incur the imputation of 
distorting facts; and if, on the other 
hand, my stories should be condemn- 
ed as too common-place, I can only 
plead the strong temptation which 
the applause of so many fine gentle- 
folks offered to an humble scribe. 

It would not perhaps be unamus- 
ing to describe the vast changes in 
fashion which have taken place dur- 
ing the forty years that I have offici- 
ated as parish clerk ; but though I 
am not an inattentive observer of 
dress, I have looked beyond the bridal 
robes, and my chief delight has been 
to scrutinize, I hope not impertinent- 
ly, the conduct of the or I was 
much interested by the appearance 
of a lady who came in a splendid car- 
riage, and attended by her friends, 
to our church. She was richly and 
elegantly attired in white lace and 
white satin; but no one who looked 
upon her countenance would ever 
cast a thought upon her dress again: 
her form was so thin and fragile, it 
seemed a mere shadow; her face 
was of lily paleness, and she wore a 
look of such deep and touching 
melancholy, that the heart melted at 
the piteous sight. There was, how- 
ever, no violence in her grief; her 
eyes were tearless, and her manner 
was calm. I understood that she was 
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a great heiress, who had !ately chang- 
ed her name for a large fortune, and 
that she was of age, and her own 
mistress; therefore there could be 
no constraint employed in inducing 
her to approach the altar. My ears 
are rather quick, apd I could not 
help overhearing a part of this lady’s 
conversation with = bride’s-maid, 
as they walked up and down the aisle 
together. “I was wrong to come 
here,” she said, in a mournful tone, 
“wrong to allow any persuasion to 
tempt me to violate the faith I have 
plighted to the dead. Can an oath 
so sacred as that which I have sworn 
ever be cancelled? I scarcely dare 
glance my eyes towards those dark 
and distant corners, lest I should en- 
counter his reproaching shade: it 
seems as though he must rise from the 
grave to upbraid me with my broken 
vow.” 

The friend endeavoured to com- 
bat these fantastical notions, urged 
the duty she owed to the living, and 
the various excellences of the man 
who now claimed her hand. “I 
know it all,” returned the fair mourn- 
er, “ but still I cannot be persuaded 
that I have not acted lightly in ac- 
cepting the addresses of another. 
My faith should be buried in the 
tomb with my heart and my aflec- 
tions. I fear me that he who now 
receives my vows will repent those 
solicitations which have induced me 
to break my stedfast resolution to 
keep that solemn promise which 
made me the bride of the dead.” 
Pulling down her veil, she passed her 
hand across her eyes and sighed 
heavily. Not wishing to appear in- 
trusive, I withdrew to the vestry 
room; and shortly afterwards the 
bridegroom entered, accompanied by 
a gentleman whom he introduced as 
a stranger, saying that the relative 
who was to have attended him as the 
groom’s-man had been suddenly 
taken ill, and his place unexpectedly 
supplied by a friend newly arrived 
from the Continent. He then in- 
quired for the bride, entered the 
church, and led her to the altar. 
The clergyman opened his book— 
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the ceremony commenced—and the 
lady, raising her drooping downcast 
head, fixed See eyes upon the stranger 
who stood by her intended husband’s 
side, and, uttering a wild scream, fell 
lifeless on the ground! We carried 
her immediately into the vestry, and, 
after many applications of hartshorn 
and water, she at length revived. 
In the interim an explanation had 
taken place ; and I learned that in 
early life the bride had been engaged 
to the gentleman whose appearance 
had caused so much agitation, and 
whom she had long mourned as one 
numbered with the dead. The bride- 
groom did not urge the conclusion of 
the ceremony, and indeed the spirits 
of the lady had sustained too severe 
a shock for the possibility of going 
through it. Her tremor was so great 
that there was some difficulty in con- 
veying her to the carriage, and the 
whole party retired looking very 
blank and dejected. 

About three months afterwards, the 
same lady came to church agaiu to 
be married, and never in my life did 
I see so astonishing a change as that 
which had taken place in her person 
and demeanour. She had grown 
quite plump; a sweet flush suffused 
her face, and her eyes, instead of be- 
ing sunk and hollow, were now ra- 
diantly brilliant. She stepped for- 
ward with a cheerful air, and her 
voice sounded joyously. If my sur- 
prise were great at this alteration, it 
was still greater when I looked at 
the bridegroom, and saw that he 
was the very same gentleman who 
had come before. I thought, to be 
sure, that the lady who had grieved 
so deeply was now going to be unit- 
ed to her first love—but, no such 
thing; and I was told afterwards, 
that the young heiress was so shock- 
ed at the inconstancy of the faithless 
friend—for it seems that he was not 
aware of the report of his death, and 
had long ceased to trouble himself 
about her—that her attachment was 
quite cured, and she had determined 
to bestow her hand and fortune 
upon the man who best deserved 
them. 
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' There was something very re- 
markable about the next couple who 
came to be married, The lady was 
old, and the gentleman young—a 
mere boy of one-and-twenty, goin 
to link himself with sixty-five. An 
such a vinegar crabbed aspect as the 
bride ssed, was surely never ex- 
hibited at a wedding before. She 
seemed cunscious that she was about 
to do a foolish thing, and was angry 
that the world thought so too; the 
bridegroom looked sheepish, and kept 
his eyes fixed onthe ground, while he 
rapped his shoe with his cane, much 
to the discomfiture of the lady, who 
was compelled to put herself for- 
ward as he hung back, and to take 
his arm instead of waiting to be led 
to the altar. She could not conceal 
her mortification at the neglect she 
experienced, but she bridled, and 
tossed, and cast such bitter glances 
upon those who seemed disposed to 
smile, that all the party stood awe- 
struck; and when the ceremony 
commenced, it was rather curious to 
hear the bridegroom whispering his 
part of the service, while the sharp 
shrill voice of the bride was actually 
startling in the solemn silence of 
a large and nearly empty church. 
The contrast between this antiquated 
belle’s yellow parchment visage and 
her snowy drapery was so striking 
that it increased her ugliness. I could 
think of nothing but an Egyptian 
mummy tricked out in white satin ; 
and there were some sly looks pass- 
ed amid the company when her rest- 
less fiery eyes were for a moment 
withdrawn, which seemed to say that 
some such idea was gliding through 
their heads. I suppose that she had 
a good deal of money, for by the 
poor lad’s manner I should think that 
nothing else would have induced so 
young a mantoliak himself with such 
a withered, and I may say pestilent 
hag. 

I have seen, to be sure, many un- 
willing bridegrooms in my time. One, 
I remember, was evidently brought 
to church through fez: of the bro- 
thers of his-bride: they came, three 

-of them, to escort the lady, as fierce 


as dragoon officers; and I believe 
one of them was in the army, for he 
clattered in with long spurs, and wore 
a brave pair of mustachies an bis up- 
per lip. The other two were stout 
athletic men, with an air of grea 
resolution; while the bridegroom, 
who was strong enough to have coped 
with any of them, but who in all pro. 
bability disliked the chances of a 
bullet, looked dogged and sullen, 
taking especial care to shew that the 
slight civility which he displayed was 
extorted from him by compulsion, 
I felt for the poor girl, for she met 
nothing but stern glances. The rising 
tears were checked by a frown from 
some one of her three brothers, who 
watched her narrowly; and there 
was little consolation to be drawn 
from the countenance of her intended 
husband : if ever he looked up there 
was a scowl upon his brow. She 
could only hope to exchange three 
tyrants for one, and there seemed too 
great a probability that the last would 
revenge upon her the treatment 
which he had received from ber kins- 
men. The ladies of the party shook 
their heads and were silent; and al- 
together I never saw more evil augu- 
ry, although the termination was not 
so disastrous as that which I once 
witnessed upon a nearly similar oc 
casion. 

The lady, according to custom, 
came first. She had many of her 
friends about her; and the whole 
company shewed more joy than is 
generally exhibited by the polite 
world, even on these happy events. 
There appeared to be a sort of cor 
gratulation amongst them, as though 
they had brought some fortunate cir- 
cumstance to pass of which they had 
despaired ; and amid them also was 
a tall bluff-looking brother, who seem 
ed very well pleased with the success 
of his exertions. The bride, too, 
was in high spirits, and talked and 
smiled with her bride’s-maiden, ar- 
ranged her dress at the glass, and 
carried her head with an air. So 
much were the party occupied with 
their own satisfied feeling, that they 
did not appear to observe the wild 
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and haggard look of the bridegroom. 
I was shocked and alarmed at the 

le and ghastly countenance which 
he presented: he was dressed in 
black, and though somebody took 
notice of this circumstance, it was 
only to joke about it, To me he 
seemed under the influence of brandy 
or laudanum, for he talked strangely, 
and laughed in such a manner that { 
shuddered at the sound. Nobody, 
however, appeared to regard it; and 
the wedding party eatered 
church as gaily as possible, Dur- 
ing the ceremony the bridegroom’s 
mood changed ; as if struek by its 
solemnity, he became grave ; a shade 
of inexpressible sadness bya over 
his wan, cold brow ; and large drops 
of perspiration chased each other 
down his face. The nuptial rite 
ended, he stooped forward to kiss the 
bride, and just as the clergyman 
turned to leave the altar, drew a 
pistol from his bosom and shot him- 
self through the heart before an arm 
could be raised to prevent him! 


Down dropped the new married cou- 


ple together, for this unhappy gentle- 
man had entangled himself ia his 
wife’s drapery, and dragged her with 
him ashe fell. It was a horrid sight 
to see the dead and the living stretch- 
ed in this fearful embrace upon the 
ground. Paralysed by the report of 
the pistol, we stood aghast, and 
minute elapsed before even I could 
stretch out my hand to extricate the 
bride from her shocking situation, 
She had not fainted, and she could 
not weep; but her eyes were glazr 
ed, her features rigid, and her skin 
changed to a deep leaden hue, Her 
satin robe was in several places 
stained with bloed ; and surely never 
was any spectacle half so ghastly ! 
Her friends repressed their tears and 
sobs, and, gathering round her, at- 
tempted to convey her away. She 
submitted as if unwittingly ; but when 
her foot was on the threshold of 
the portal she burst into long and 
continued shrieks. The whole church 
rang with the appalling cry; and it 
was not until she had completely ex- 
hausted herself by her screams, and 


bad sunk into a sort of torpor, inter 
rapted only by low moans, that she 
could be taken, from the fatal spot. 
A coroner’s inquest sat in the vestry, 
and a sad tale of female levity, and 
of the weakness and libertinism of 
map, eame out, But the subject is 
too painful to dwell upon, and I 
gladly turn to pleasanier recollec- 
tions. ; 

We had a very fine party shortly 
afterwards, who arrived in two or 


the three we a bride was 
> 


young and t she held her 
head down, and seemed greatly agi- 
tated. It was very easy te perceive 
that her heart had not been consult- 
ed in the ehvice of a husband, The 
father, a tall heavy-browed man, cast 
severe and threatening glances upon 
his trembling daughter; but the 
mother, she seemed equally 
bent upon the mateh, interceded for 
a little cessation of hestilities, and 
when the shrinkivg girl asked to be 
allowed to walk for a moment with 
one friend in the church, ip order to 
collect her scattered thoughts, leave 
was granted, As she passed out of 
the door she dropped her white satin 
reticule, and it clanked heavily against 
the steps—a sound not at all like 
that of a smelling-bottle, and I must 
confess that my ¢uriosity was strong- 
ly excited, I endeayoured to pick 
it up—but before I could bend my 
arm, which is. a little stiff with the 
rheumatism, she had whipped it off 
the grouad, and down the side aisle 
she went, leaning upon her com- 
panion’s arm. This aisle is long, 
and vather dark, terminating in a 
heavy oaken sereea, which conceals 
the green baize door leading te the 
front portal, She passed behind this 
screen and was seen no more! I 
thought it very odd, but, it was not 
my place to speak, so I returned in- 
to the vestry room, that I might not 
be questioned. Presently the bride- 
groom arrived, and an ill-favoured 
gentleman he was, with a fretful dis- 
contented countenance ; and he be- 
gan complaining of having been de- 
tained at home by some fool’s mes- 
sage. After he had grumbled fcr a 
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few minutes the bride was called for 
—she was not to be found. The 
father stormed. “Is this a time,” 
he exclaimed, “ to play such childish 
tricks! she has hidden If in some 
corner :” and away we all hastened 
in search of her. The church doors 
were shut and locked, but as I pass- 
ed up the gallery stairs I observed 
that the bolis were withdrawn from 
that which led from the side aisle. 
I did not, peamees feel myself com- 

to ish this discovery, 
though I betty suspected that the 
reticule which had rung so loudly as 
it fell contained a key; and -so it 
proved. Some time was wasted in 
examining the n-loft, and indeed 
every place in which a mouse might 
have been concealed. At last some- 
body hit upon the truth, and a little 
inquiry placed the clopement beyond 
a doubt. We learned that a car- 
riage had been in waiting at a corner 
of the street ite to the church ; 


and that a gentleman had been seen 
loitering under the portico, who, the 


instant that the two ladies popped 
out,‘conducted them to his equipage, 
which moved leisurely away, while 
we were engaged in our unsuccessful 
search. Upon strict examination it 
came out that a pew-owner had fur- 
nished the means of obtaining a false 
key. It would be impossible to de- 
scribe the rage and dismay of the 
disappointed parties: the mother 
went off in hysterics, the bridegroom 
looked sourer than ever, the father 
raved and swore bitterly; and the 
clergyman, after vainly attempting to 
pacify him, read him a lecture upon 
his intemperate conduct. All those 
who were not related to the parties 
slunk quietly away, perhaps to have 
their laugh out; and I take shame 
to myself to say that I could not 
help enjoying the scene, so thorough- 
ly unamiable did those persons ap- 
pear with whom the fair bride was 
unfortunately connected. I was anx- 
jous about the young couple, and 
heard with great pleasure that they 
got safe to Scotland. 

Another young lady, forced by her 
_ parents to the altar, did not manage 
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matters quite socleverly. They had 
dressed her out, poor thing, in ball- 
room attire; her beautiful hair fell 
in ringlets from the crown of her 
head, down a swan-like throat as 
white as snow, and these glossy tress- 
es were wreathed with long knots of 
pearl, which crossed her forehead 
twice, and mingled in rich loops with 
the clustering curls. Her white arms 
were bare, for her gloves had been 
lost in the coach, and the veil had 
slipped from her head and hung in 
disorder over her shoulders. Before 
the carriage reached the church, I 
saw her fair face thrust out of one of 
the windows, as if in expectation of 
seeing somebody. She paused for 
an instant on the steps, and, unmind- 
ful of the gazing crowd, cast hurried 
glances up and down the street; and 
even in the vestry-room, and in the 
church, she searched every corner 
narrowly with her eyes, turning round 
quickly at the slightest sound. Hope 
did not forsake her until the very 
last moment—when the bridegroom 
appeared—a tall prim personage, 
who drew on his gloves very delibe- 
rately, not seeing or heeding the ago- 
nizing perturbation of his intended 
bride. Her movements became more 
hurried as her éxpectation of a res- 
cue decreased. She suffered herself, 
as if bewildered, to be led to the 
communion table ; her head all the 
time tarned over her shoulder, still 
watching for the arrival of some too 
tardy friend. But when she stood by 
the rails, and the actual commence- 
ment of the ceremony struck upon 
her ear, she seemed to awaken to a 
full sense of her dangerous situation ; 
and, throwing up her beautiful white 
arms, and tedring away the long cur!s 
from her brow, she exclaimed, with 
much vehemence, “No! no! no!” 
her bosom heaved as though it would 
have burst through the satin and lace 
which confined it; ber dark flashing 
eyes seemed starting from her bead; 
her cheek was now flushed with the 
hue of crimson, and now pale as 
death, and every feature was swelled 
and convulsed by the tumultuous 
emotions which shook her frame. 
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The tall prim gentleman looked as- 
tounded ; there was a gathering to- 
gether of friends ; but the bride was 
not to be appeased—she still con- 
tinued her half-frenzied exclamation, 
“No! no! no!” A slight scuffle was 
heard outside the church, and in the 
next moment a fine-looking young 
man dashed in through the vestry 
room, scarcely making two steps to 
the afflicted fair, who, uttering a 
piercing cry of joy, rushed into his 
outstretched arms. The clergyman 
shut his book, scandalized by the in- 
decorum of these proceedings ; the 
tall prim gentleman opened his eyes, 
and seemed fumbling in his waist- 
coat-pocket for a card ; and the lov- 
ers, careless of every thing but each 
other, clasped in a fervent embrace, 
had sunk down upon ove of the free- 
seats in the middle aisle—the youth 
swearing by heaven and earth that 
his beloved should not be torn from 
his grasp, and the lady —s or 
his shoulder. The parents of the 
bride, confounded and amazed at this 
unexpected catastrophe, had nothing 
tosay. They at length attempted 
to sooth the bridegroom ; but he had 
elevated his eye-brows, and, looking 
unutterable things, was evidently 
preparing to walk off; and, this re- 
solution taken, he was not to be 
stayed. He seized his hat, placed it 
solemnly under his arm, faced about, 
and, perceiving that his rival was 
wholly engrossed in wiping away the 
tears from the loveliest pair of eyes 
in the world, he pursed up his mouth 
to its original formality, and marched 
straight out of the church. Aon ar- 
rangement now took place between 
the intruder and the crest-fallen papa 
and mamma. The latter was left 
with her daughter, while the two gen- 
tlemen went in quest of a new li- 
cense, The young lady, a little too 
wilful, it must be owned, pouted and 
coaxed, till the old lady’s brow re- 
laxed, and all was harmony. Again 
the curate was called upon to per- 
form his office, and now radiant 
smiles played upon the lips of the 
bride—a soft confusion stole over 
her cheek, and scarcely waiting until 


the conclusion of the ceremony, as 
if she feared a second separation, 
she clung to her husband’s arm, not 
quitting it even while signing her 
name in the book. 

There was nothing extraordinary 
about the next couple who joined 
their hands in our church, excepti 
their surpassing beauty. It seem 
a question which could be styled 
the handsomer, the lady or the gen- 
tleman: both were tall, and both 
had that noble aspect which one is 
apt to fancy the exclusive gift of high 
birth, The bridegroom was a man 
of rank, and the bride little inferior 
in family connexion. The friends of 
each party, magnificently appointed, 
graced the ceremony : altogether it 
seemed a most suitable match, and 
was one of the grandest weddings 
that had taken place for a long time. 
The whole affair was conducted with 
the greatest propriety ; hearts, as 
well as a to be join- 
ed; the lady smiling through the few 
tears which she seemed to shed, only 
because her mother and her sisters 
wept at parting from her, and the 
rapturous delight of the gentleman 
breaking through the cold and guard- 
ed forms prescribed by fashion. 

I was much amazed to see the same 
lady only five years afterwards come 
~ neg to our church to be married. 

he same she certainly was, but still 
how different! Wrapped in a plain 
deshabille ; attended by a crioging 
female, who bore the stamp of vul- 
garity in face,dress, and demeanour; 
her cheeks highly rouged, and the 
elegant modesty of her manmers 
changed into a bold recklessness, 
which seemed to struggle with a sense 
of shame. I could scarcely believe 
my eyes; the widow of a nobleman 
would not surely have been in this 
degraded state. I wassoon convinced 
of the truth of the surmise. which 
flashed across my mind ; she answer- 
ed to the responses in her maiden 
name—she had been divorced—and 
the man to whom she now pligiited 
the vow so lately broken, was he 
worthy of the sacrifice ? I should say, 
no! He was, I understand one of 
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the wits of the day; but in person, 
bearing, and breeding, sadly, wretch- 
edly beneath her former lord, She 
seemed to feel her situation, notwith- 
standing all her efforts to shake off 
the painful recollections that would 
arise. Isaw her press her hands 
once or twice upon her heart ; and 
when her eyes glanced around, and 
t those well known objects 
which she had gazed upon in happier 
days, she heaved deep and frequent 
sighs. There was less of solema 
earnestness about the clergyman who 
officiated than usual, and he seemed 
to hurry over the service as though 
the holy rite were prophatved in 
joining shame aid guilt together. 
ut though the marriage ceremony 
was cut short, it had already detained 
this dishonoured pair too long: as they 
were leaving the altar the vestry- 
doer opened, and a gay bridal party 
descended the steps. It was the di- 
vorced Jady’s deserted husband, lead- 
ing a beautiful. young creature, the 
emblem of innocence and purity, by 
the hand, and surrounded by a host 
of friends splendidly attired. A start, 
and almost a scream of recognition, 
betrayed the emotion which the 
wretched woman, who had forfeited 
her rank in society, sustained at this 
unexpected and most unwished-for 
meeting. She had many mortifica- 
tions to undergo before she could get 
away. During the ceremony of 
signing her name, several individuals 
made excuse to enter the vestry, in 
order to stare at her! while the ladies, 
in passing by, shrunk away as though 
they feared contamination; and she 
was obliged to walk half-way down 
e street, amid a line of gaping me- 
nials, before she could reach her 
shabby carriage, which had drawn off 
to make room for, the  coroneted 
coaches of the noble company in the, 
church. 
There was something I thought 
exceedingly. strange about another 
wedding which took place nearly at 
thé same period, _Qne chariot con- 
tained the whole party, which con- 
sisted of an elderly and a young gen- 
tleman, and the bride, a very pretty 
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girl, not more than seventeen or 
eighteea at the utmost. She was 
haadsomely dressed, but in colours, 
and not with the precision and neat- 
ness of a bride: her clothes, though 
fashionable and expensive, wete cer 
tainly not entirely new, bearing slight 
tokens of having been worn before, 
Neither did she shew anything like 
timidity or bashfulness; asking a 
hundred questions, as if totally igno- 
rapt of the forms and ceremonies 
usually observed at weddings, laugh- 
ing heartily at the idea of a set of 
demure bridemaids, and exclaiming 
continually, “ La! how ridiculous !” 
The bridegroom lounged upon the 
chair and benches, and said it would 
be a fine addition to a parson’s in- 
come, if he could unmarry the fools 
who were silly enough to slip into his 
noose ; and the old gentleman listen- 
ed to this idle conversation with a 
grieved and a mortified air. The 
young couple, it seems, had not very 
long returned from a journey to 
Scotland, and were now re-united, to 
satisfy the scruples of the bride’s fath- 
er; although both appeared as if they 
would have been as well pleased to 
have been left at liberty to seize the 
facilities offered jn the Nerth for the 
anoulling, as well as the celebrating 
of contracts, too often hastily per- 
formed and speedily repented. 
There was a gentleman, a sort of 
Blue-Beard I must call him, who, 
having his town-house in our parish, 
came five times to be married ; and 
I observed that in all his five wives 
he seemed to make a pretty good 
choice, at least as far as beauty went. 
The first was a blooming country 
nymph; who, except that her hair 
was powdered, and she wore high- 
heeled shoes, might have passed, 
with her large curls pinned stiffly in 
a row, immense hat, and spreading 
furbelows, for a belle of the present 
day: and a mighty comely pair she 
and the ’Squire made. The second 
wife was a lavguishing lady of quali- 
ty, who, annoyed at the bridegroom’s 
old-fashioned prejudice against a 
special license, kept her salts in her 
hand, said that the church smelled of 
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dead bodies, and that she should 
catch some disease and die: and so 
she did: Then came the third, but- 
toned up in a riding-habit, which 
was an ugly fashion adopted at wed- 
dings some fifteen or twenty years 
age, with a man’s hat upon her head, 
and a green gauze veil: her partner, 
then a little inclining to the shady side 
of life, affected the fooleries of the 
times, and was dressed in the very 
tip of the mode. She looked as 
though she would see him out; but 
he came again; and the fourtk, a 
pale, pensive, ladylike woman, ap- 
parently far gone in a consumption, 
who seemed, poor thing, as though 
she had been crossed in love, and 


now married only for a maintenance, 
did not last long. The fifth time we 
had three weddings: the old gentle- 
man and his son espoused two sisters ; 
the former taking care to choose the 
younger lady, and his daughter mar- 
ried the uncle of her father’s bride. 
It was a droll exhibition ; and I think 
that the elder Benedict would have’ 
done well to remain im his widowed’ 
state ; for he appeared to have caught 
a Tartar at last, and would have some 
difficulty in carrying things with the 
high hand which he had done with 
his former wives. I have not heard 
of his death, but I still retain the 
expectation of seeing his widow. 





THE SORCERER, 
FROM THE GERMAN OF WEBER. 


[’ that superstitious age, when a 
dissolute priesthood held an al- 
most unlimited sway over the incli- 


aations and understandings of men ; 
when the cowled head was supposed 
to be the only depository of the se- 
crets of Omniscience ; when the 
glance of a layman behind the cur- 
tain of nature was accounted contra- 
band, and of evil origin; when sci- 
ence and wisdom conducted their 
Votaries to the torture and the stake ; 
there lived in Salerno (tranquil and 
happy, in the cultivation of those 
pursuits which occasioned the perse- 
cution of the “ starry Galileo,” 
brought Savonarola to the} flames, 
and consigned Faustus to the devil,) 
an old man, named Pietro Barliardo. 
A century, which had risen and flour- 
ished under his eye, and which was 
now fast hastening to decay, had en- 
riched him with experience and the 
materials of wisdum. 

Aware of the nobler uses of sci- 
ence, he applied his attainments to 
no purposes of idle parade. To ri- 
val the clergy in the arts, which it 
appropriated exclusively to itself, 
and on which it had set its land- 
marks; to boast that he had traced 
nature in her most secret evolutions, 
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and was a confidant of her most clan- 
destine transactions, formed no 

of his plan: he professed but to in- 
culcate civil and classical erudition 
among the youth of his time, and this 
the monks did not consider an en- 
croachment on their patent ; oe 
while they were left the unconteste 
dispensers of divine truth, they al- 
lowed him to be resorted to as an 
oracle of profane and pagan litera- 
ture, 

Secret as the councils of conspira- 
tors were the researches of Barliar- 
do into the mysteries of magic ; for 
not content with a knowledge of the 
arts which govern men, he wished to 
push his conquests into other regions, 
and to bend superior beings to his 
will. So guarded, however, were 
all his measures, that lynx-e sus- 
picion was foiled, and vigients in 
vain lay in wait to ensnare him; al- 
though his green old age, vigorous 
and unimpaired at ninety-five was 
well calculated to excite invidious 
observation ; for unless Lucifer were 
his physician, and had been fed with 
the reversion of Pietro’s soul, it 
seemed impossible that at an age 
when his vital powers ought to have 
been exhausted, and the honours of 
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his head withered and decayed, the 
old man could retain so much of the 
freshness of his youth. So argued 
the monks, and such reasoning be- 
came them. Their emissaries min- 
gled with his pupils ; but without ex- 
tracting any matter for the gratifica- 
tion of their malice, and without any 
other consequence than that of in- 
ducing Pietro to renounce the in- 
struction of youth (to which he im- 
puted the jealousy of the clergy) that 
he might not provoke their envy to 
more effectual measures, and lose 
the consolation of returning to dust 
in consecrated ground. He resolved 
to devote the last chapter of his life 
to the education of an orphan ne- 
phew, whom fate seemed, in an es- 
pecial manner, to have called on him 
to protect, by depriving the boy of 
every other friend. Having adopted 
him as his son, and declared him 
heir to all his estates, he secluded 
himself from all commerce with the 
world. Books of astrology and ma- 


gic, his nephew Benedetto, and a 


r cousin named Francesco, whom 
had taken into the house as a 
playmate and companion for the for- 
mer, composed his whole society. 
The child alone tasted the pleas- 
ures of the passing moment; the 
harvest of the old man and Frances- 
co existed but in reversion.. Though 
the latter found in the house of Bar- 
liardo all.the necessaries and many 
of the luxuries of life, his young 
beart, panting for freedom, would 
have spurned all these advantages 
for a wider range of liberty, had not 
a fair neighbour, the daughter of a 
decayed and disabled seulgang, over- 
balanced the chagrin he endured 
from the peevishness of the old man, 
and the tediousness he felt in the in- 
sipid amusements of the child. No 
sooner had Benedetto wearied him- 
self with his sports—no sooner had 
Barliardo immured himself in his li- 
brary, to acquaint himself in books 
with the beings whom he dreaded to 
invoke, than Francesco stole to Ene- 
monde, and raised, whilst gazing on 


the beauty of the fair girl, a more’ 


blissful spirit than ever necromancy, 
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with all its dread and powerful in- 
cantations, had conjured up. 

This gentle sprite was no other 
than the gay god of love, who holds 
magic circles of crucifixes, death’s 
heads, cross-bows and swords, as 
light as the burning torrents of Vesu- 
vius do the reliques of St. Januarius; 
who creeps through the grates of 
convents, laughs at the precautions 
of monks, and forces his way to the 
human heart through every human 
sense : that god who, though a child, 
is absolute over men; who, though 
himself blind, is the surest of guides; 
and before whom, though he has no 
longer altars in any church, the 
whole world bends and worships ! 

To secure the possession of this 
treasure, Francesco would have bouud 
his tongue in eternal silence, and 
have subscribed to the most dreadful 
law that ancient or modern Dracos 
have enacted ; he would have re- 
nounced his reason; received the 
writings of priests as the ‘word of 
God, and submitted his faith to the 
guidance of hoary ignorance and in- 
veterate error. 

He erected altars among the fra 
grant myrtles ; under the thick shade 
of the broad plantain and the gigan 
tic larch: he prayed in the cool of 
the evening, beside the rippling foun- 
tain; he animated the silent and 
stagnant noon with his entreaties 
and complaints. It chanced one day, 
as he had with cheerful promptitude 
accompanied Benedetto in all the 
meanders of spontaneous gaiety aud 
mirthful caprice, that the old man 
elated by the hilarity of the child, 
cast more grateful looks than usual 
at the youth, who contributed s0 
largely to its happiness. Francesco 
seized the moment, when gladness 
and gratitude beamed in his patron’s 
countenance, like fructifying clouds 
in an April sky, and prepared by 
every art to make them descend ina 
golden shower upon himself. Praises 
of the boy’s intelligence, frankness, 
and sensibility, opened the discourse, 
and, warmed with paternal fondness, 
Barliardo ratified every commenda 
tion with a “ true Francesco!” and 
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closed all by remarking, “’tis a soft 
wax, on which every stamp will leave 
a clear and perfect impression.” 

‘‘ Fortunate child,” exclaimed 
Francesco, “ who will receive a form 
from the moulding of Barliardo of 
which princes might envy him! lon 
have men enveighed against the folly 
and injustice of Fortune, behold her 
calumniators refuted. In her treat- 
ment of Benedetto and myself, she 
has evinced her discernment and do- 
monstrated her equity. The gentle 
child she leads by the hands of the 
wise Barliardo to honour and opu- 
lence, to independence and happi- 
ness; whilst I, unworthy as unfortu- 
nate, am left to grovel in poverty and 
neglect.” 

“ How !” responded Pietro, “do 
you style yourself poor? have you 
not every necessary ; do you not en- 
joy sumberless superfluities ? are 
your employments more than salu- 
tary exercise? Seest thon not in 
the future as in the past, a smiling 
harvest spring gratuitously for thee ? 
I sow for thee now; at my death 
Benedeito will provide for thee.” 

“Think me not ungrateful,” said 
Francesco, “ your favour bas rescued 
me from indigence, and your heir 
may perpetuate your benefits; but 
does man need only raiment for his 
limbs, and viands for his hunger, and 
repose for his weariness? the child 
thinks himself rich with these, and 
knows no greater bliss than to re- 
ceive ; but man feels a sublimer de- 
light in bestowing—the narrow joys 
of youth leave my heart vacant; I 
pant for nobler occupations, and 
would seek to be happy by impart- 
ing felicity, Dependence is not the 
destination of man ; under his vigor- 
ous arm weakness should find pro- 
tection: yet what wretch blesses me 
for shelter? I feel myself rich in 
energy, and repine that no one’s 
stock of pleasures is augmented by 
my exertions; were death this instant 
to snatch me from the world, what 
monument of my usefulness should I 
leave behind me? A day would 
glide over my tomb, and I should be 
forgotten,” 
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“ These,” answered Pietro, “ are 
mere whims, vapours, phantasies ! 
the fractious family of leisure aud 
satiety; say, art thou not esteemed 
by Benedetto and myself,—wilt not 
our friendship for thee be perpetual ? 


¢ Oh! Francesco ! the benignant dews 


of friendship have made hearts of 
granite teem with deeds of virtue.” — 

“ Not long since,” pursued Fran- 
cesco, “TI strolled with Benedetto to 
the beach, to inhale the cool breath 
of evening : when my eyes were daz- 
zled with the charms of a young 
maiden, who walked before us—her 
form ! but let me not belie her beau- 
ty by an unworthy portraiture. Light 
as cheerfulness, and airy as liberty, 
she tripped before me, and my eyes 
spontaneously pursued her, and” — 

“ Cousin,” said Barliardo, inter- 
rupting him; “you grow tedious, 
and weary me.” 

“ And is the ear of friendship so 
soon fatigued by the voice of the 
friend ?—then friendship thou wilt 
not satisfy me. The Thelen day 
has this girl listened attentively to 
the love-sick effusions of my soul.” 

“ Yes, and her eyes have taught 
thee love—and robbed my child of 
thy friendship; and mark me, the 
eyes of women are delusive liglits, 
that lure their credulous pursuer to 
destruction. Are the excellencies of 
the mind the ground of thy passion ? 
know you now, the true from the 
counterfeit ? Can you determine in 
the glitter of distance, the genuine 
brilliant from the ignobler chrystal ? 
Marriage gives you closer inspection ; 
but then, vou have bought the stone, 
and must abide the purchase. Or 
dost thou found thy hope of happi- 
ness on personal beauty? Will time 
pass over the head of thy idol and 
leave no trace of his footstep? Oh! 
Francesco, thou knowest not the 
heart of man, that aggregate of con- 
trarieties, that seat of intestine war 
and civil discord! We enjoy, but to 
find in our enjoyments materials for 
new wishes, to be pursued in their 
turn, and in their turn to be pro- 
nounced worthless !” 
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less of your representations and obj 


all that the holy fathers of our church 
have declared, love should yet hurry 
me to taste the tempting fruit which 
you represent as so noxious, what 
then ?” 

“Then, cousin,” exclaimed Pie- 
tro, with a voice of thunder, “I 
would tear thee from my heart, wert 
thou the ark and palladium of my 
prosperity. I would despair and 
die, for that my benefits had not 
moved thee to more gratitude, and 
secured thy friendship to my ne- 
phew. Unfortunate child ! to stran- 
gers intent but to enrich themselves 

y thy plunder, must I commit thee; 
to robbers, must I leave thee; at- 
tracting rapacity by thy wealth, and 
emboldening them by thy weakness. 
Oft have I, deluded dotard, thought 
that he, who is thy playmate now, 
would be thy father when I should 

eno more. Why, Francesco, dost 
thou strike from me the last support 
of my declining existence, and tear 
from me the pillow on which I could 
have expired with calmness and re- 
signation—but go, exult with thy 
idol at thy barbarous desertion of 
me; I will change the name of my 
house, and disclaim thy affinity. Be- 
nedetto shall seek, in the mortifica- 
tion and austerities of a cloister, a 
sanctuary against vice, and monks 
shall inherit my ample possessions,” 

“ My father, my benefactor,” said 
Francesco, “torture not thyself with 
these fears, I only suggested the pos- 
sibility of that which has not yet 
come to pass ; the eyes of Enemonde 
have taught me love, but my grati- 
tude to you, and my affection for 
Benedetto, may teach me to conquer 
it. 

% May I believe thee, Francesco ? 
say that I may believe thee.” 

“Let my words be registered in 
heaven.” 

“ Infirm and timid age is by nature 
credulous,” returned Barliardo ;— 
“good kinsman, wilt thou confirm 
my reliance on thy assurances by an 
oath, which I wish to dictate to thee ? 
Wilt thou swear never to transfer 
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thy affections from him to another 
ject ?” 

“ Never to transfer my affections 
by marriage? Never? Never? Iwill.” 

“ Follow me to my study ; there, 
before the crucifix, to vow by the re- 
deeming grace of Heaven.” 

“ Never to desert him; never by 
a marriage to transfer my affections 
to another ?” 

“ Aye: why dost thou reiterate 
this to thyself ?” 

“Shall I not reflect,” said Fran- 
cesco, “upon what I pledge myself 
to perform? So shall I not pledge 
myself above my powers of accom- 
plishment. An engagement built on 
scrupulous hesitations, stands on the 
firmest basis.” 

“ True, true ; wise was thy reite- 
ration, good Francesco ; swear also 
to conceal what I will unveil to thee, 
in the darkest recesses of thy soul, 
and to keep thy tongue for ever ig- 
norant of it.” 

Francesco followed the old man 
into the library, and there repeated 
the oath required of him. 

Scarcely was the awful attestation 
completed, when the old man, elate 
with joy and triumph, was profuse 
in his expressions of never-ending 
gratitude. “Thou hast,” said he, 
“ sacrificed to my happiness, and Be- 
nedetto’s welfare, a first love ; thou 
hast sacrificed it too in the heat of 
youth, Gratitude has not stores suf- 
ficient to repay thee, but what it can 
bestow shall be thine. Follow me.” 

He seized Francesco’s hand, and 
sliding back the pannel of the wain- 
scot, led the astonished youth into a 
spacious chamber, beneath the floor. 
A white curtain divided it; which 
Pietro having drawn aside, turned to 
Francesco, who stood by, petrified 
with astonishment, and bade him 
survey the inestimable treasure which 
awaited him. On the floor of the 
apartment, which was hung with sa- 
ble tapestry, he observed three cir- 
cles formed by fillets of parchment, 
stained with mystic characters, dia- 
grams, and figures of hideous mon- 
sters. The outer circle was sup- 
ported on twelve crosses of the sacred 
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palm ; the inner on the same number 
of crosses of thorn ; the middle rest- 
ed on twelve of laurel. Within these 
circles lay, in an oblong quadrangle, 
awhite dragon, with golden crest, 
and scarlet wings, holding in his 
claws a yellow lizard ; and in an oval, 
inscribed parallel to the door of the 
vault, was a triangle containing cer- 
tain mystic inscriptions. Over the 
vertex of the triangle, rested on two 
crossed bones, a human skull, from 
the eye-cavities of which projected a 
naked sword and a branch of palm, 
and in the crown was fixed a cross, 
round hich twined a silver serpent. 
Behind these sacred barriers, which 
the combined force of Erebus dared 
not invade, stood an altar compacted 
of human bones, and supported by 
four monstrous forms, for which lan- 
guage affords no name. Twelve can- 
dlesticks, bearing high yellow tapers 
of wax, formed a heptagon round the 
altar and circles; and in the centre 
of these stood four terrific forms, 
bearing diadems and sceptres, em- 
blematic of the governing spirits of 
the four elements. An enneagon of 
holy vessels, crosses, chalices, sculls 
and bones, swords, palm branches, 
and doves’ wings, enclosed the whole 
mysterious apparatus. On the altar 
lay the book of incantation unfolded, 
to which twelve seals were suspend- 
ed by flesh-coloured fillets. 

“Thy astonishment,” Francesco, 
said Barliardo, “suppresses thy in- 
quiries, and stifles curiosity ; I should 
plunge thee yet deeper in confusion, 
were I to reply to all that thy dumb 
amazement would seek to know. I 
have promised thee a recompence ; 
now hear its nature and its worth.” 

“Know then, that I have long 
been, what envy and suspicion re- 
presented me, a student and an adept 
in magic. The possession of this 
precious volume gives me sovereign- 
ty over the invisible legions that ten- 
ant the vast worlds of air, the spa- 
cious tracts of water, the wide regions 
of earth, and the ample realms of ele- 
mental fire : yet, convinced as I am, 
beyond the reach of doubt, of my do- 
midion over the invisible world, I 
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own that I have never yet put it to 
the proof by any actual summons. 
On thee, my son, have I cast my 
eyes for a fit auxiliary in this great 
undertaking ; for thee have I, with 
my own hands, fabricated the form 
of Ulric, king of the morning; of 
Paymon king of the evening; of 
Maymon, king of the noon; and of 
Egyn, king of midnight. For thee 
have I constructed those circles, and 
erected that altar. I have confined 
thee by the short tether of entire de- 
pendence upon my will, to preclude 
any transgression from purity and vir- 
tue, either of which would disqualify 
thee for commerce with the spiritual 
would. Learn, now, why I wish to 
control thy will—to endow thee 
with possessions, which thy fancy, in 
its boldest dreams, never aspired to. 
All the treasures of the earth are at 
thy disposal, since their guardians are 
but as my stewards. 

* At the sound of my adjuration, 
the lynx-eyed Aziel brings thee, swift 
as thy thoughts transpire in words, 
the close concealed gold of the miser. 
At thy command, Aniquel and Mar- 
buel, the spirits of the earth, execute 
thy half-formed purpose; they un- 
close to thee the sealed secrets of na- 
ture; they give thee their fossil trea- 
sures ; render every language as thy 
mother tongue ; and lay all the heal- 
ing influence of the vegetable world 
at thy command. Obedient to evo- 
cation, Aziabel, the spirit of the 
waters, drags the great deep to enrich 
thee ;—pearls and corals he strews 
under thy feet, and brings thee every 
marine production of the unfathom- 
able ocean. If thy ambitious pride 
pant for the applause of the world— 
the warrior’s fame—speak but thy 
will to Machiel, and nature and 
chance shall conspire to realize thy 
wishes. Would’st thou that thy me- 
mory be a library of all tongues and 
sciences ? Baruel shall make thee the 
organ of wisdom, and sages shall en- 
rich their minds with the lees of thy 
intellect, These six spirits bring 
thee fortune and glory ready coined ; 
the seventh, Mardiel, conveys to thee 
the bullion of every happiness, and 
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leaves thee the exalted labour of 
stampiug it thyself! Art thou over- 
whelmed, my son, by the floods of 
fortune that are at thy disposal, that 
thou standest speechless and rigid as 
one without life ?” 

“Wealth, wisdom, fame,” mur- 
mured Francesco, “ are my vassals ; 
the elements my freeholds; vast na- 
ture but my storehouse ;—say, do I 
dream? What could move thee, my 
father, to such lavish communication?” 

“ The welfare of my child,” replied 
Barliardo, “is more secure in thy 
keeping—than gold in chests of iron. 
I purchase his happiness with all I 
possess—I am a gainer by the bar- 
gain. But now repose thyself—go— 
if not to sleep, to meditate in the 
still solitude of darkness.” 

Retired to the solitude of his cham- 
ber, Francesco in vain endeavoured 
to win a momentry respite from the 
crowd of visions that besethim. He 
fancied himself crushed under the 
weight of Pietro’ treasures. His dis- 
ordered brain evoked a hundred ra- 
pacious phantoms around him, who 
all strove to seize his imaginary 
wealth. The man, who, catching at 
a supposed variegated fillet, finds a 
serpent in his grasp; the alchymist, 
who, after a life’s labour, finds his 
transmuted gold, base metal, starts 
not with such wild surprise at the 
chilling discovery, as did the terrified 
Francesco, when he became ac- 
quainted with the worthlessness of 
his acquisition. “ And have I,” mur- 
mured he, with a convulsive shudder, 
“ have I sold my living treasures, my 
beloved Enemonde, for the worthless 
geld, and visionary phantoms of am- 
bition and vanity? Have I bartered 
thy gentle accents, for the chill chink 
of zechins. Have I[ exchanged the 
pearls and rubies of thy cheeks for 
the yellow gleam of gold, and ex- 
changed thy fervid fondness for the 
favour of a peevish miser? Wretch- 
od dupe! aad what recompense have 
I received for this inestimable sacri- 
fice? Have I security that I shall 
ever receive it? Why does Pietro 
give me but expectation, and reserve 
possession for his nephew? Means 


he to cheat me with an empty delu- 
sion? Am I neglectful of my own, 
to watch over Benedetto’s happiness; 
and find deception and disappoint. 
ment the sole reward of my solici- 
tude? What certainty have I that 
spirits own allegiance to necromap- 
cy? Why did he never call them 
to his presence, or make his nephew 
monarch of the invisible world? 
Why did he not, if he bad the power, 
appoint one of these superior beings 
to be the guardian angel of his favour- 
ite? And, grant his promises valid; 
say, the lords of the elements are his 
vassals, and I the heir of his do- 
minion in its full extent, what were 
a throne to me that I could not share 
with Enemonde? Is there no ransom 
which can release me from the bond- 
age of anoath? What aperitive like 
gold; and then would not the whole 
world be my treasury? Oh! what 
demon infatuated me, when I bound 
= soul with this accursed oath? 
hat could tempt me to turn a fiery 
Phlegethon between myself and Ely- 
sium? Never to marry during the 
life of Benedetto! And is the boy 
immortal or invulnerable? No, 
Pietro, I tell thee, no. My arm 
should reach his heart, though it 
were clothed in a triple coat of mail; 
I strike but at his life, thou hast aim- 
ed at my happiness! And must I, 
indeed, choose between Enemonde 
and eternal salvation? Gracious 
heaven, thou cannot impose on fee- 
ble man such heart-rending alterna- 
tives! Surely an erected temple, an 
endowed monastery, will atone for 
crime, and Pietro’s coffers contain 
the materials of ten St. Peter’s ! 
Heaven will not shut its golden gates 
for ever against my atoning spirit.” 
After a night passed in a fever of 
conflicting thoughts, amounting al- 
most to desperation, Francesco arose 
at break of day, to seek in the cool 
air of the morning a balm for his 
fevered brow. He rushed into the 
street, and entered unconsciously the 
church of a neighbouring monastery. 
The lofty organ struck up a solemn 


_peal, and the sacred harp sent forth 


a response to its majestic intonation. 
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The deep notes fell on his ear, and, 
in spite of the clamorous cares that 
besieged him, he stood still to listen. 
With a grandeur of declension, and 
ample magnificence of cadence, the 
loud instruments ceased, and meliflu- 
ous flutes in liquid tones resumed the 
lay with a plantive melody. Aftera 
brief pause, the pathetic strains of a 
funeral hymn were heard through 
the soft cloud of instrumental sound, 
which the deep knell of the full bas- 
soon broke upon, like the bell of 
death. The dirge sunk in gentle 
cadence, and lower and lower fell the 
melodious whisper, till echo no long- 
erreturned the sound ; a deep silence 
reigned ; when the shrill notes of the 
viol burst forth, like the shrieks of 
long-imprisoned agony, and a voice 
that seemed to seek Francesco, sang 
in accents of wild despair— 

Restore him to me, murderer ! 

Give me back my beloved child, 

The source of my life and happiness. 

Oh, Absalom, my son, my Absalom, 

Would to God my life would ransom thine ! 

Oh, Absalom, my child, my Absalom ! 
Francesco’s heart died within him, 
as if every word were addressed to 
himself; he turued pale, as though 
he had been convicted in open court 
of murder, Tears streamed from his 
eyes, and eased his bursting heart. 
He prostrated himself before the 
cross, and regaining his recollection, 
proceeded with apparent calmness 
to the residence of his kinsman. 

Barliardo received him with every 
mark of affection, and obsérving deep 
traces of anxiety in his countenance, 
ascribed it to the effervescence of un 
enthusiastic mind, excited by the ex- 
pectation of such ponderous attain- 
ments. The ensuing day, he pro- 
mised him should be the first of pre- 
paration, for the much-desired cere- 
mony,; and the morning of that, as 
well as of the eight following days, 
must, he said, be ushered in with 
prayers and lustration. Francesco 
heard the old man to a pause, with- 
out making any reply, and then with- 
drew to his chamber, where nature 
entirely exhausted by incessant agi- 
tation of spirit, sank into transient 
and uninterrupted repose. 


On the morning of the fifth day of 
preparation, it chanced that Bene- 
detto, whom the occupation of the 
novice in necromancy left almost 
wholly to himself, was playing as usu- 
al in the library of his uncle. He had 
counted over the painted breviaries, 
examined the frontispieces of all the 
well-known books, and feeling te- 
dionsness creep over him, was hasten- 
ing to the garden, when an unusual 
projection of a pannel in the wain- 
scot attracted his notice. From the 
instinctive impulse of curiosity he 
drew it from its place, and found be- 
hind it a door, which he had never 
before observed—he opened it, and 
pessing onward, was conducted by a 
winding staircase to a spacious apart- 
ment. The wind which gained ad- 
mission to the room, blew aside the 
veil that concealed the magical ap- 
paratus, and disclosed the strange 
spectacle to the wondering boy, who 
pleased with the novel scene, forgot 
his amazement in delight. With 
childish wantonness he threw aside 
the curtain, and feasted his eyes with 
the splendid assortment of forms and 
colours. Free from all apprehension, 
he advanced to the hideous shapes 
of the elementary kings, laughed to 
excess at the stern terror of their 
features, and aped, with his smiling 
countenance, their threatening looks; 
then having torn the golden sceptres’ 
from their hands to convert them in-- 
to playthings, he became anxious to. 
learn the meaning of this unusual 
sight. The magic volume lay open 
upon the altar, and the painted page 
fixed his attention. He beheld there- 
in a black monstrous form, with 
horns and claws, surrounded with 
triangles, crosses, and cherubims’ 
heads, intermingled with written cha- 
racters, which, prompted by curiosi- 
ty, he essayed to read, 

Scarcely had he turned the leaf, 
ere a report was heard, that appear- 
ed to rend the beams of. the house 
asunder. Benedetto looked around 
with anxiety and trepidation, and lo ! 
before the window a thick mephitic 
fume arose from the ground, which 
gradually dilating on every side, shot. 
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forth balls of fire, and licked the 
walls with tongues of livid flame. 
A burning wind blew from the midst 
of it, and a sulphureous smoke spread 
ever the room, Dismay struck her 
icy fangs into the heart of the affright- 
ed boy: he fled from the book, and 
stumbled by accident over one of the 
monstrous forms, and conceiving him- 
self in the fangs of a demon, lost all 
power of speech and motion. Scarce- 
ly had he crawled to the altar, in 
search of a place of refuge, when the 
window frame was flung with tre- 
mendous ruin into the chamber, and, 
at the same moment, from the thick- 
est of the murky vapour, an infernal 
form burst into the centre of the 
room. If shape may be assimilated 
to what had no distinct form, a vast 
black, erect bear, had most resem- 
bled its figure: from the yawning 
cavern of its mouth, armed with 
sharp tusks of enormous magnitude, 
hung a huge red triform tongue; its 
eyes glared like two angry comets, 
and its uplifted fangs burned with 
glowing fire, With impetuous fury 
it rushed upon the hapless boy, and 
in a voice of thunder exclaimed ; 
“What wantest thou? Thou hast 
called me, I amhere.” Benedetto lay 
panic-struck and speechless behind 
the altar, Once again, with horrid 
howl, the monster reiterated, “ What 
wantest thou with me?” The soul 
of the terrified child seemed to 
have deserted its mansion. “ Take 
thy reward for dragging me from the 
friendly gloom of hell to the abhor- 
red beams of day,” yelled the fear- 
ful form; and infixing his fangs in 
the tender neck of the sweet boy, 
strangled him on the spot. The 
burning talons hissed in the pure 
blood, the close compression stopped 

iration, the rosy cheeks of the 
child assumed the purple hues of 
death, and the gates of sight closed 
on his eyes forever. With unmiti- 
gated fury the monster rushed out of 
the window. 

It was. mid-day before Pietro re- 
turned with Francesco, from his de- 
votions, Aceustomed to be met with 
caresses at the door by his affec- 


tlonate child, the old man was sur- 
prised to see no signs of his unfortu- 
nate nephew. He inquired for him 
with anxious alarm, and was answer- 
ed by an old servant, that he had, 
perhaps, fallen asleep in the library, 
in which he had been shut up for 
some hours. I was afraid to look for 
him, Signor, said the man, trembling, 
for all, 1 am sure, is not right in the 
house: it has been so shaken, and 
filled with strange noises, that I 
thought one stone would not have 
been left on another, Dreams, phan 
tasms, replied Pietro ; but inwardly 
alarmed, he hastened with porten- 
tous apprehension to the chamber, 
As he opened the room, the sulphur- 
eous vapour almost overpowered him; 
but rushing forward with precipita- 
tion, he found the secret pannel dis- 
closed ; and then subdued by his ter- 
rors he staggered a few steps forwards 
and fell head-long down the stairs, 
Raised, however, above casualties 
which affected only himself, by his 
cares for his nephew, he cast a timid, 
yet eager glance over the room ; and; 
but too well convinced of his mis- 
fortunes, sank on the floor; Fran- 
cesco, was scarcely less afflicted by 
the sight. 

Long lay their powers benumbed 
in deathlike insensibility ; slow was 
the return of life and perception to 
both. Dreading to raise his sight 
from the earth, Pietro stammered 
with a faint, feeble voice, “ Frances- 
co, lift up thy eyes, aud tell me what 
thou seest.” 

Francesco looked round at this 
command, and replied, with hesita- 
tion, “ I see a window beaten out of 
its frame ; the hands of the four kings 
without sceptres; the circles trodden 
down, and traces of burning claws 
on the tapestry.” 

“ See’st thou nothing more ?” 

“ I sce the book of evocation open 
on the ground.” 

“ See’st thou nothing more ?” 

“T see oh that I had pluck- 
ed out mine eyes ere they shewed 
me the tragic sight—I see Benedetto 
lying beside the altar, and in his, 
ivory neck five deep wounds, w 
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lips seemed scorched with fire, and 
who have poured five purple streams 
on his lily bosom. I see—why does 
not the sun sicken at the piteous 
sight, and shroud his beams in noc- 
turnal obscurity ?—the sweet boy’s 
fingers twisted in the fretwork of the 
altar, and his teeth clenched with the 
agonies of death.” 

Pietro had again relapsed into in- 
sensibility; Franeeseo raised him 
from the floor, and conveyed him to 
aeouch. The motion reealled his 
fleeting senses. “ See’st thow noth- 
ing more, Francesco?” cried he, 
with a convulsive shudder ; and then 
with rapid transition of passion ex- 
claimed, “who brought me here? 
shall a homicide die on soft cushions ? 
no, no, avenging hell! be the rack 
or wheel my death-bed, or lay me on 
the burning bull of Tartaras. Oh, 
where is the bady of him I have 
murdered ?” He started from his 


couch, and hurried to the fatal cham- 
ber, wound his arm about a pillar to 
support himself, and yee ep the 


altar with a steady and wistful gaze. 
Having approached the magic volume, 
he cast his eye over the expanded 
page, and wrung with new agony, 
cried, “ yes, I am his murderer ! let 
men wreak their vengeance on my 
body, and demons employ al) their 
infernal engines on my aceursed soul. 
I am his murderer How came my 
hapless boy here? I, I have dug the 
e for him, and am his murderer. 

(hy does not thy sweet face become 
a Gorgon to me? Why does not 
every drop of thy pure blood start up 
a devil to revenge thee ? The demon 
whom he unconsciously summoned, 
ap ; Dirachiel, the fiercest 
fiend that ever sprang from the loins 
of hell, or teckel the venomous dugs 
of his dragon mother. He found 
the unsuspecting infant out of the 
circles, and seized the proffered oc- 
casion to destroy him. Yet, ’twas I, 
accursed dotard, that decoyed the in- 
nocent babe into the fangs of the de- 
mon. QO earth, entomb a miscreant 
that pollutes thy surface | Walls close 
upon me, and crush a monster whose 
presence makes you curse the fast 

18 ATHENEUM, VOL. 6, 2d series, 
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foundations that forbid food flight |”? 
Having thus spoken, and pagsion sup+ 
plying him with strength, be beat 
down, and split to pieces the altar, 
trampled on the circles, broke the 
images, and tore in pieces the book 
of evocation. For a fow moments 
he stood mute and motionless, and 
then collecting the fragments of the 
crosses, images, and altar, into a pile, 
he burried out of the room ; but overr 
powered by the excess of feeling, 
sank motionless on the stairs, where 
he was found by Francesco, who bore 
him a second time to his chamber. 
Overstrained emotion raised a fever 
in Pietro’s braip, his reason and 
memory yielded to the terrors of 2 
delirious imagination, He raved of 
empires, which he had to distribute, 
of planets to reform, and suns to re- 
lume ; of conferences at which he was 
to assist with angels; of the last une- 
tion which he must administer to a 
dying. saint; of testimony he must 
bear two devils for the mus- 
der of an innocent. The violence 
of passion wrung a deadly damp from 
his body; he conceived himself al- 
ready without life; the canopy which 
hung over him seemed a dim vault, 
his couch a bier; the coverlid ap- 
peared a pall, and even the slightest 
noise sounded to him like the last 
trumpet. He whispered to Francesco, 
as if afraid the wall should hear: “I 
had once a nephew! a little wanton 
laughing boy ; the crutch of my age 
and prop of my happiness. E lost 
him; angels saw his sportive inne- 
ceace, and teck him to themselves 
for a playfellow. See, there he stands, 
near the Redeemer, in a shining rai- 
ment, and bears the 

of Omnipotesce. Ha! 

see the blood i 

gled neck ! 

angels leave vestiges 

No, they are prints of hell’s footateps. 
Hark ! beard you that cry of sorrow? 
Benedetto’s parents streteh forth their 
wasted arms from the grave, and re- 
quire their child from me. Ab, say 
not I have murdered him” He then 
sank upon the bed, hid his face be- 
neath the clothes, and lay breathless 
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and panting, as if in dread of instant 
ection. 

His horror and remorse endured 
for hours, in the extremity of tumul- 
tuous perturbation ; they then sunk in- 
to more silent anguish. Thus he lay 
till midnight; when rising from. his 
bed, he bade Francesco follow him, 
and stept lightly to the secret cham- 
ber, with an apparent composure, 
which might have deceived the most 
penetrating observer, and persuaded 
the most skilful physician that reason 
‘had regained its seat in his soul. As- 
sisted by Francesco, he conveyed all 
his books of necromancy, and magi- 
cal apparatus, into the garden, and 
formed them into a kind of funeral 
say then seizing a brand from the 

, in a-moment the pyre was wrapt 
in fierce flames, that soon reduced it 
to a heap of dead ashes. During the 
conflagration, his tortures appeared 
suspended, and his mind to have re- 
covered, in some degree, its serenity ; 
bat, as the flames expired, remorse 
resumed her stern empire over him ; 
and he exclaimed, in « tone of fran- 


‘tic despair, I will strew these glow- 
ing ashes on my head! I will mingle 
.them with my tears, in the cup which 
consolation reaches to me, and drink 
‘them off, to my perdition. 

Drooping and exhausted, at length, 
Pietro collected the ashes, and bore 


them tohis chamber. The corpse of 
Benedetto he filled with the most 
precious spices, and clothed it ina 
robe of white and silver. On the 
second day, it was interred in the 
church of St. Oliveta; and a peren- 
nial mass was established for the re- 
pose of the spirit. 

The day after Benedetto’s burial, 
the unhappy Pietro confessed him- 
self to the Abbot of St. Oliveta, and 
received absolution of his sins, but 
distrusted its efficacy. He obtained 
from the Abbot permission to be in- 
terred at the feet of Benedetto, and 
to have their sad history engraved on 
their sepulchre. For this he devised 
the tenth of his property to the mo- 


nastery, and bequeathed the residue 
to Francesco. Contented on these 
two points, the miserable Pietro 
more composed; he ordered Tim. 
self to be borne in his couch to his 
library, and placed before the cruei- 
fix,on which he kept his eyes ever 
fixed, entreating from it some signal 
of heaven’s mercy. He took neither 
nourishment nor medicine; never 
turned his look from the image ; nor 
opened his closely-compressed lips, 
but to enireat some sign of sab 
vation. 

Towards evening, as he revived 
from a state between a doze anda 
trance, and re-commenced his faint, 
but earnest supplication for some 
token of divine mercy, the wooden 
image thrice inclined its head. The 
last breath of Pietro’s life, which had 
waited but for this blessing, exhaled 
in a transport of joy.—He exclaimed, 
God has forgiven me! and closed his 
eyes forever. 

His corpse was deposited in the 
church of St. Oliveta, beside that of 
his beloved Benedetto. A superb 
monument was erected over their 
grave, on which their dreadful catas- 
trophe was inscribed as a warning to 

terity.* 

Already had experience taught 
Francesco, that the enjoyment of 
riches was at some distance from 
their possession. Ever since the 
death of Benedetto, he had been the 
virtual possessor of Pietro’s property; 
and yet he had not once dared to is- 
dulge himself with a sight of his En- 
emonde. He was compelled to watch 
over his wealth, like a dragon over 
subterranean gold. He dared not 
leave the bed of his dying kinsman, 
lest the cowled legacy-hunters, who 
crowd about a sick man like crows 
round distempered cattle, should come 
between him and his expectations, and 
intercept his inheritance. He durst not, 
in the presence of his expiring rela- 
tive, manifest the smallest sign of the 
inward satisfaction and triumph with 
which the prospect of independence 





* Swinburne saw the stone in 1777. Vide Swinburne’s Journey through both the Sicilies, 


from the year 1777 to 1780, Vol. Ll. 
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inspired him, lest the offended pride 
of the testator should instigate him to 
revoke his act in the youth’s favour, 
and, by too keen an appetite for his 

yy, he might thus lose it for ever. 
Searesly was Pietro immured in the 
tomb, ere Francesco burst, like a 
spring long held back from its proper 
bent, from the dreary constraint in 
which he had been retained, and has- 
tened to his lovely Enemonde ; his 
bosom swelling with exultation, and 
his eyes flashing with the flame of 
joy, as the summer sky with playful 
ightnings. 

It was as if a wall, that reached 
from earth to heaven, had been re- 
moved from between them ; as if both 
had just disengaged themselves from 
vows of eternal ehastity ; as if each 
had escaped the hands of the execu- 
tioner. Francesco and Enemonde 
rushed into each other’s arms. As 
if on that point only where they stood, 
was vital air to be inhaled; as if on 
that point only was earth below, and 
heaven above, they stood there, fixed 
and immoveable. As if they feared 
that, at any the smallest interstice, 
misfortune should insert her flaming 
sword, to divide them, or place im- 
measurable wastes. between their 
meeting, they stood close conjoined, 
and inseparable as tablets of marble. 
Words seemed too mean a dress for 
their emotions of exultation ; too in- 
competent representatives of their 
transports, too dim a medium to convey 
their sentiments. Looks and sighs, 
close embraces and warm kisses, ex- 
tatic murmurs, and fervent caresses, 
are the rhetoric of love; and, with 
all these troops at their command, 
they were at no loss to express their 
mutual rapture. 

Long held their joy, ere words 
were thought of ; and when they re- 
curred to them, it was but at inter- 
vals, when a solitary monosyllable 
would steal out from amid a crowd of 


“ And art thou really mine,” said 
Enemonde, “ joy of my life? once 
more assure me that thou art, and 
confirm my felicity. Is every imped- 
jment removed? Does fortune no 
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longer withhold her consent to our 
union ?” 

“ Every obstruction is levelled 
with the ground,” rejoined Fran 2sco, 
“ every chain is loosed from us. Tam 
thine, thou mine, as sure as joy is in 
thy arms, or misery without them. 
Iron chests crammed with gold are 
mine, are thine; fields and vine- 
yards are mine and thine; all that 
can banish care, or ensure plea- 
sure, belongs to me and to thee, 


source and —< my happiness !” 
“ Doubtless, thou hast merited 


every thing.” 

“Indeed I have. Didst thou but 
know, Enemonde, what I have 
achieved since I saw thee !” 

- “TI dare swear, the labours of Her- 
cules,” 

“ Little less, believe me. What 
sayest thou to my having sworn never 
to become thy husband during the 
life of Benedetto ?” 

“*T is impossible thou couldst have 
forsworn the possession of thy Ene- 
monde.” 

‘* May you never be mine, if I did 
not! I confessed my passion for thee 
to Pietro, and laboured to win from 
his liberality a nuptial present, that 
might set us above the restraints of 
poverty. He raged as if I had re- 
vealed to him a sacrilege : he threat- 
ened to expel me from his house, 
to make Benedetto a monk, and’ to 
bequeath his treasures to a monastery: 
he deafened me with reproaches of 
my ingratitude ; rent my heart with 
lamentations of his miserable destiny 
and so si my understanding, 
that I besought pardon, and received 
it only on condition of this oath, 
which was followed by another, from 
the observance of which his death has 
released me. On this, he led me to 
a@ secret apartment, unveiled a magi- 
cal apparatus, promised me dominion 
over the spirits of the higher and 
nether worlds, and engaged to ini- 
tiate me in all the mysteries of necro- 
maney. The life of Benedetto now 
stood between thee and me ; my soul 
was tost in all the agitation of jea- 
lousy, and I about like an 
unhappy exile, far from all. that was 
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dear to me. Thy possession was to 
be obtained but by a desperate act, 
and to that I strained all my faculties, 
and on my resdlution.” 

‘* Nothing less, I suppose than my 
murder %” said Enemonde, 

“ That stroke I reserved in case 
of your perfidy,” said Francesco, “I 
found by chance, or rather love led 
me to the discovery, an old bear’s- 
skin, which had probably been used 
by some scholar of Barliardo ata 
carnival, An old monk, deeply vers- 
ed in chemistry, had me to 
make fire-works, which shoald emit 
thick smoke, cast balls of flame, and 
make loud explosions. 

“ T loosened from its frame one of 
the windows of the mysterious cham- 
ber which looks into the garden, but 
left it apparently firm in its station ; 
I opened the magic volume iu a part 
which contained an invocation to an 
infernal spirit. Depending on Ben- 
edetto’s curiosity for the success of 
my design, I unclosed the pannel, 
which conceals the door leading to 


the secret aperenant in such a man- 


wer, that the most inattentive eye 
moust have remarked it. When we 
were at mass, Benedetto was accus- 
tomed to amuse himself in the libra- 
ry. On the fifth morning of my pre- 
paration this was ed, when 
stealing unobserved by Pietro from 
the church, I clothed myself in the 
bear’s skin, and having provided all 
‘my implements, concealed myself ia 
the garden under the loosened win- 
dow. Justly had I reasoned on the 
boy’s curiosity ; it drew him into the 
m ane Racy di and to the Le 7 
where he t 
magic volume. While ke waa thus 
employed, I flung a fire-work into 
the apartment, which filled it with 
thick vapour ; I thea forced in the 
window witha violent crash, rushed in, 
and finding him in a swoon, strangled 
him with a pair of red-hot pincers.” 
Enemonde tore herself from the 
arms of Francesco, and flew to the 
tabernacle for ion as if a de- 
mon x. For some min- 
utes she hid her face in the cover of 


the altar ; at length, raising her head, 


she exclaimed, “ and is it then true {” 
-~‘* What,” cried Francesco, with 
alarm and agitation.— 

“ That joy can be so near a-kinto 
madness,” said Enemonde. 

“ Thus was I liberated from my 
oath, was the future heir of Pietro, 
and thy husband,” said Francesco, 
‘* Was there any other road open to 
me? Were there any other means 
in nature to liberate me from the 
slavery into which I had been decoy- 
ed? Had I murdered the boy in 
any other way, suspicion of the fact 
must have fallen on me, and instead 
of attaining happiness in thy arms, I 
must have rushed to an infamous 
death upon the scaffold ; but now the 
suspicious vigilance even of the priest- 
hood is baffled, for before what ti- 
bunal can they cite a demon ?” 

‘* Francesco, art thou really sober?” 
said Enemonde. 

“Can intoxication preserve such 
coherence ?” said Francesco, “I 
threw off my disguise, returned to 
the church, and thence with Barliar- 
do to his mansion. What had hap- 

ned was soon revealed to him, and 

is distempered imagination prepared 
him for my delusion. He fancied the 
boy had unconsciously summoned a 
fiend, who, finding him without the 
circles, had strangled him. He call- 
ed himself Benedetto’s murderer, 
raved and wept, and gave himself up 
to remorse and despair, till nature 
could no longer support his anguish, 
and he sank into languor and despon- 
dency. He lay motionless before 
the crucifix, and spent his last mo- 
ments in — a sign of heavenly 
forgiveness. My weakness at length 
moved me to compassion for the old 
swindler, who would have given me 
a book, filled with falsehood and jar- 
gon, as a recompense for the loss of 
thy living and substantial treasures; 
I mounted within the hollow image 
while he was in « doze, and moved 
its head thrice as he awoke. Paci 
fied with this pledge of salvation, he 
gave up the ghost, and his soul took 
its flight.” 

“ Strange, that delight should op- 
erate so upon our senses! , Mayd 
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own. without exciting thy laughter, 
Francesco, that thy love accents 
in my ears as if thou hadst really mur- 
dered the good Pietro, and Benedet- 
to, the sweetest boy that ever gam- 
boled over the face of nature.” 

“ Thy ears are faithful interpret- 
ers: I have murdered both; but it 
was to obtain thee. For thee, Ene- 
monde, I murdered the innocent 
Benedetto; for thee have I exiled 
myself from heaven, and insured for 
myself certain perdition; and now 
say, if obdaracy to conviction will 
permit thee, that I have not deserv- 
ed all thou canst bestow on me.” 

“ If thou hast done this,” said En- 
emonde, “ if it can be true—” 

“ Trifle not with my impatience !” 
answered Francesco, I have done it, 
it is true. 

“ Then art thou the most execrable 
monster that was ever born -for the 
destruction of man.” 

“So be it! In thy arms I wait 
my regeneration to humanity.” 

“Ha! shall I live under one roof 
with thee, thou murderer of inno- 
cence? Shall I kiss lips that spoke 
honied words to him, whose loved 
flower their breath has blasted ? Shall 
I suffer hands about my neck that 
have been embrued in the blood of 
the gentle Benedetto? Cast me in- 
to an escargatory* where crawl un- 
numbered toads and adders; there 
let hunger whip me till I devour 
their poisonous flesh, and thirst 
scorch me till I lick the slime from 
their madid skins ; 1 would rather live 
an eternity in that den, than one hour 
in thy arms.” 

“ Enemonde, I hope mt sor- 

ise over-rules thy settled purpose. 

mber your oath to be mine, 
were I a mass of depravities and 
abominations.” 

“ Though that vow, which esca 
me in the phrensy of passion, ee 
reached the presence of God, and 


perdition hung over me, I would 
Violate it. Didst thou think, mon- 


ster, the blood of innocence @ grate- 


knell ful sacrifice to the heart of a woman? 


Didst thou think I would lull thee to 
sleep on my bosom ; thee, whom the 
executioner and the wheel shall con- 
sign to perdition ?) Away, murderer ! 
roll Alps and Apennines betwixt us ; 
Almighty heaven, place immensity 
between us! Away, wretch ! for 
whom my tortured imagination can 
find no adequate term of abhorrence ; 
away, nor infect the ambient air with 
thy poisons.” 

“ Enemonde, listen to me.” 

* My ears are henceforth deaf to 
thy blandishments, and thy love-mur- 
murs shall sound like the convulsive 
rattle of thy dying victim.” 

“ Enemonde, cease thus to trifle 
with me! Have I not done all this 
to obtain thee 1 O thou ineffably 
beloved, speak comfort and consola- 
tion tome. Say thou art mine; art 
thou not the price of my perdition?” 

‘* May an opened grave be my 
nuptial couch, a putrid corpse my 
bridegroom, sooner than thee ; :hou 
Gorgon to my sight! Hence, mur- 
der me not with thy looks.” 

“* Observe your oath, Enemonde ? 
give me my recompense.” 

** No other recompense can I give 
thee than curses, contempt, and eter- 
nal hatred. As sure’’—she snatched 
a knife from the table, and unloosing 
her long tresses, cut them off—* as 
sure as these locks will never more 
adorn my head, so sure I enter into 
the most rigid cloister; there to ex- 
piate, by severest penance, the crime 
of having loved a monster who has 
disgraced humanity.” 

“ Ha! is this my recompense ? But 
still I love thee, and thus I shorten 
thy sufferings.” 

He attempted to wrest the knife 
from her hands, but in vain: she 
threw it out of the window, and cried 
for help against murder. Frances- 
co fled with precipitation. As if the 
girl had revealed his guilt to the whole 
city, he ran affrighted and goaded by 





for snails, frequent in monasteries, situate in in- 


the religious, of both sexes, to feed, during 
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avenging furies thrdugh Salerno, rush- 
ed to the sea-shore, mounted the high- 
est summit of a chain of rocks, and 
flung himself down headlong. Where 
he should descend, consternation had 
left him no power to consider or in- 
quire; he fell ona shoal, that but 
just rose above the surface of the 
water. His vital parts remained un- 
wry from the fall, but a sharp an- 
gle of the rock which grazed him in 
his descent, had torn his left cheek 
from the bone, which it had broken ; 
and both his legs and one arm were 
fractured. Death, into whose soft 
downy arms he meant to sink, had 
placed a bed of stone to receive him, 
strewn with tortures. For some time 
Francesco’s crushed frame lay void 
of life and feeling; then the trem- 
bling pulse recovered a feeble motion, 
sudden spasms shook his nerves, and 
his respiration pressed laboriously 
through his clenched teeth. He had 
been in a swoon of anguish, not of 
death; and his sonal soon found itself 
alive under the ruins of its shattered 
tabernacle. The refreshing breezes 
which played on the water brought 
him to himself, and enabled him to 
see and feel every pang his torturer 
had prepared for him. His first look 
was to his maimed limbs, where he 
saw his blood and marrow soaking 
through his vestments. Pain had in- 
fixed her viper tooth in the seat of 
sensibility, and insinuated therein 
her subtle venom. He sought to ap- 
proach the edge of the rack, but could 
not stir himself ; death had bound him 
for execution on the —_ of torture, 
where he lay immoveable. A burn- 
ing fever, kindled by anguish, raged 
in his blood, to which the heat of the 
meridian sun, reflected from the 
rocks and water, gave additional vio- 
lence. In the Breen mirror ons “ye 
compassed him, he saw the wall o 

rocks reflected that cut bim off from 
the land; he heard the waves dash- 
ing against their base, and the hor- 
rors of his situation opened upow him. 
As the objects disengaged themselves 
from. darkness, when the orient morn 
shone effulgently on the eastern hills, 
the miserable and guilty Francesco 


saw his deeds rise up before him, and 
at first his too precipitate suicide ap- 


— the most obnoxious of his of- 
nces. He lamented that he had 
left that dearly-purchased wealth un- 
enjoyed, which had lured nymphs to 
his arms, before whose beauties the 
charms of Enemonde had veiled their 
diminished lustre in shame and envy, 
and who would have richly consoled 
him for the loss of his ungrateful fair 
one. Regret stimulated him to vain 
struggles for escape; loud were his 
cries for assistance, but none heard 
them: no vessel, however small, ap~ 

roached the dangerous shoal in which 

e had involved himself. Flies, 
wasps, and hornets swarmed about 
his battered visage, from which he 
had no means of driving them, insert- 
ed their suckers into his torn flesh, 
and sated themselves with his blood 
and juices. The loose spray of the 
sea was cast over him by the breeze, 
and wherever the briny drops fell in- 
to his wounds, they gave a keener 
edge to his torments. He cried to 
heaven and to man for rescue ; justi- 


fied and cursed his deed ; called Pie-. 


tro and Enemonde his murderers; 
besought the All-gracious to termin- 
ate his misery, to open an abyss be- 
neath him, to draw down the rocks 
on his head. He strained his nerves 
by vain efforts, and stung with agony, 
cut new wounds in his flesh by use- 
less struggles. The torrid sun blis- 
tered and peeled the skin from his 
face and neck, and burning thirst 
seared his palate. He lay on the 
most excruciating engine of torture, 
on which ever lay the victim of his 
passions, until evening ; and morning 
returned again, without sleep, with- 
out any mitigation of his anguish, 
which redoubled with every fresh 
pang. His strength was apnihilated, 
and did not suffice to the faintest 
motion or groan. A cormorant 
alighted on him and ate out both his 
eyes. 

. Towards the ae My of the second 
day the rising winds howled a note 
of comfort to the wretched sufferer ; 
the sea curled into higher waves, and. 
the distant thunder growled in hoarse 
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murmurs. The miserable object of 
such accumulated tortures implored 
heaven to bury him beneath the ocean, 
or to hurl its flaming bolts at his head, 
The tempest grew more obstreperous ; 
the winds raised the waters mountains 


high, ‘and heaved them far over the 
rock where he lay. One of the 
waves in its return bore his mangled 
body into the sea, and completed and 
terminated his punishment !- 





BARON CUVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM. 


ypPHE real difference, says Mr. 
Griffiths,* between brute reason 
and human does not appear to us to 
be in kind, but in the capability af- 
forded to the latter and denied to the 
former. The elephant that had a 
reasonable knowledge that a current 
of air would move a comparatively 
light body, and that a sudden resis- 
tance would cause the same current 
to turn in a contrary direction from 
that which was at first given it, went 
as far in an intellectual operation, 
and availed himself of as much of 
past experience and association, as 
the human savage could do: but all 
the experience and all the cultivation 
in the world would never enable the 
same elephant to penetrate the prin- 
ciples of mechanical powers, to un- 
derstand the doctrine of angles, to 
calculate the extent of resisting me- 
diums, Not so the savage ;—we 
know, if not experimentally, at least 
by analogy, that his mind is capable 
in some directions of an indefinite 
extent of improvement: reason in the 
brute is rudimentary, and incapable 
of progression ; in man it attains a 
degree of developement proportioned 
to the pains bestowed upon its cul- 
ture, And this is perfectly compat- 
ible with the accountable condition 
of man, and the contrary state of 
lower animals. 

During our waking moments, as 
our senses are continually acted upon 
by surrounding objects, they are con- 
stantly receiving impressions of vari- 
ous kinds. ‘These impressions how- 
ever, do not necessarily form ideas ; 


we see objects, we hear sounds, we 
touch bodies,—*but all these impres- 
siops may be utterly inconsequential 
in regard to our intelligence, and 
take place without producing a single 
idea: but if the stimulus of some 
want or desire produce the prepara- 
tory act of which we have been speak- 
ing, in other words, if we place our- 
selves in a state of attention, and fix 
that attention on an object by which 
our senses are im » one or 
many ideas are the immediate result. 
Now this faculty of attention, which 
follows sensation, and produces ideas, 
is certainly possessed by animals : 
it is superfluous to offer any proof of 
this; were it otherwise, animals could 
not be of the smallest utility to man. 
It is possessed in the highest degree 
by the mammiferous animals, whose 
senses and cerebral conformation are 
the most perfect, when compared 
with our own, It must be confessed 
however, that this faculty, on which 
all intellect is founded, is obviously 
possessed, by the most perfect of 
these animals, in a much inferior de- 
gree to that in which it exists in man : 
their senses, like his, receive impres- 
sions from external objects, but to 
the majority of such impressions’ or 
sensations they pay no attention ; 
they only take notice of those which 
are immediately relative to their ha- 
bitual wants, and their ideas must 
consequently be few, and very little 
varied ; very extraordinary circum- 
stances are necessary to make them 
vary their actions, or extend in any 
degree the circle of their ideas, This 
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takes place among them, to the great 
est degree we ever witness it, under 
the influence of man ; under his guid- 
ance they are susceptible of an aug- 
mented education ; but when left to 
themselves, their improvability is 
very limited. All objects except 
those in which their physical wants 
are interested, are to them as noth- 
ing ; nature presents to their view no 
object of wonder, of curiosity, of ad- 
miration, or of love; nothing can in- 
terest them but what ministers to the 
relief of their wants, the gratification 
of their appetites, security from dan- 
ger, or enjoyment of repose ; all else 
is seen without attention, and without 
intelligence. There is, however, a 
vast difference in this respect be- 
tween animals of different species. 

The intelligence of every being 
must be limited by the number and 
variety of its ideas. These, as we 
have seen, depend upon the degree 
of attention. There is a kind of suc- 
cessive dependence in the intellec- 
tual faculties, each one being propor- 
tioned to the strength of its precursor. 
We allow that animals possess atten- 
tion, memory, association, and judg- 
ment, or the power of deducing in- 
ferences from comparison of ideas. 
But if the attention be limited, so is 
the number of ideas, so is the memory; 
the associations are consequently un- 
varied, and the judgments few, and 
resulting from very simple processes 
of comparison. That this conclusion 
is warranted by the observation of 
the actions of animals cannot be de- 
nied, except in the case of those in- 
stinctive operations which have noth- 
ing to do with the present question. 
That animals can compare two or 
more objects present to their senses, 
discern some of their relations, and 
execute an act of judgment thereup- 
on, is clear. 

From these passages the author’s 
opinions touching the mind of ani- 
mals may be gathered ; we shall now 
shew how he illustrates some of his 


positions by extremely amusing an- 
acdotes 


¢An elephant which a few years 
ago belonged to Mr. Cross, at Exeter 
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*Change, attained to the practice, of 
a curious trick, which by repetition 
might be said to have acquired, if in. 
deed instinct could be acquired, 
something of an instinctive character; 
but which, the first time it occurred 
at least, seems attributable to nothing 
short of reason. It is the usual part 
of the performances of an elephant 
ata public exhibition, to pick upa 
piece of coin, thrown within his reach 
for the purpose, with the finger-like 
appendage at the extremity of the 
trunk: on one occasion a sixpence 
was thrown down, which happened 
to roll a little out of the reach of the 
animal, not far from the wall: bei 
desired to pick it up, he. strete 
out his proboscis several times to 
reach it; he then stood motionless 
for a few seconds, evidently consid: 
ering, we have no hesitation in say: 
ing evidently considering, how to act; 
he then stretched his proboscis ina 
straight line as far as he could, a lit- 
tle distance above the coin, and blew 
with great force against the wall ; the 
angle produced by the opposition of 
the wall, made the current of air act 
under the coinas he evidently intend- 
ed and anticipated it would, and it 
was curious to observe the sixpence 
travelling by these means toward the 
animal, till it came within his reach, 
and he picked it up. This compli 
eated calculation of natural means.at 
his diposal, was an intellectual effort 
beyond what a vast number of humana 
beings would ever have thought of, 
and would be considered as a lucky 
thought, a clever expedient, under 
similar circumstances in apy man. 
“ Some young camels were traveb 
ling with the English army in India, 
when they had occasion to cross the 
Jumna in a flat-bottomed boat: the 
novelty of the thing excited their 
fears to such a degree that it seemed 
impossible to drive or induce them 
to enter the boat spontaneously ; up- 
on which one of the mohauts, or 
elephant-keepers called to his ele 
, and desired him co ae them 
in: the animal immedi put on a 
furious appearance, trumpeted with 
his proboscis, shook his ears, roared, 
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stack the ground to the right and 
left, and blew the dust in clouds to- 
wards them; and so effectually sub- 
dued one great fear in the refractory 
camels by exciting a greater, that 
they bolted into the boat in the great- 
est hurry,—when the ae re-as- 
sumed his compusure, and deliberate- 
ly walked back to his post, The 
same elephant was appealed to by 
his mohaut to remove a branch from 
atree which hung too low to raise 
the tent-pole: the animal looked at 
the pole as if measuring it with his 
eye, then at the tree and impending 
branch ; he then turned his rump to- 
wards the trunk of the tree, stepped 
a couple of paces forward, took the 
branch io his trunk, and felt as if ex- 
amining where it would split off: 
finding it easy at this place, he mov- 
ed a little back to where it was thick- 
er; then taking a firm hold, he gave 
it three or four successive swings, in- 
creasing his force, till with one very 
powerful effort it tore and fell on the 
ground. Being appealed to, to re- 
move another branch still higher, he 
looked up, stretched his proboscis, 
and, caught only a twig or two and 
somé leaves ; he was urged again, he 
shook his ears and gave a piping 
sound of displeasure: but the mo- 
haut insisting, afier another vain at- 
tempt, he caught the bearing pole of 
a dooly (a kind of palanquin,) and 
shook it with violence, making a poor 
sick soldier immediately start out of 
it: the hint was sufficient—he would 
not be trifled with, * * * 

‘At the siege of Bhurtpore, in the 
year 1805, an affair occurred between 
two elephants, which displays at once 
the character and mental capability, 
the passions, cunning, and resources 
of these curious animals. The Brit- 
ish army, with its countless host of 
followers and attendants, and thous- 
ands of cattle, had been for a long 
time before the city, when on’ the 
approach of the hot season, and of 
the dry hot winds, the supply of 
water in the neighborhood of the 
camp for the supply of so 
many beings to fail : the ponds 
or tanks had ‘up, and no more 

19 ATHENEUM, yok. 6, 2d series, 


water was left than the immense wells. 
of the’ country would furnish, The 
multitude of men and catte that were 
unceasingly at the wells, particularly 
the largest, occasioned no inconsid- 
erable struggle for the priority in pro- 
curing the supply for which each 
were there to seek, and the conse- 
quent confusion on the spot was fre- 
quently very considerable. On one 
occasion, two elephant drivers, each 
with his elephant, the one remark-. 
ably large and strong, and the other 
comparatively small and weak, were 
at the well together; the small ele- 
phant had been provided by his mas- 
ter with a bucket for the occasion, 
which he carried at the end of his. 
proboscis; but the larger avimal,. 
being destitute of this necessary ves- 
sel, either spontaneously or by desire. 
of his keeper seized the bucket, and, 
easily wrested it away from his less 
powerful fellow-servant: the latter. 
was too sensible of his inferiority, 
openly to resent the insult, though it 
is obvious that he felt it; but great; 
squabbling and abuse ensued between, 
the keepers. At length, the weaker, 
animal watching the ig ity: 
when the ine sae oon ing with, 
his side to the well, retired back-; 
wards a few paces, in a very quiet, 
unsuspicious maoner, and then, 
rushing forward with all-his might, 
drove his head against the side ofthe, 
other, ard fairly pushed him into the 
well. An inquiry might naturally be, 
made here, whether these animals. 
were in the case in question possess-, 
ed of apy thing like a moral) sense? 
We should certainly have no inclina- 
tion to refer a moral sense, strictly, 
speaking, in any case te the lower an- 
imals; its existence, independently 
of education and habit in man, may 
be problematical ; but there seems 
little doubt that the animals in ques- 
tion had acquired a priaciple not far, 
if at all, removed from a partial 
knowledge of right. and wrong: be- 
ing constantly fed by portions and 
messes, it may be easily supposed 
that it ge a koowledge of meum 
and a a knowledge, 


however limi in its beginning; 
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might, from the constant intercourse 
of these creatures with man, be in 


some degree , (of which in- 
stinct is altogether i y) and 
more largely applied. is notion, 
however, presupposes a limited de- 
gree of reason inthe animal. It may 
easily be imagined that great incon- 
venience was immediately experienc- 
ed, and serious apprehensions quick- 
ly followed, that the water in the 
well, on which the existence of s0 
miany seemed in a great measure to 
depend, would be spoiled, or at least 
injured, by the unwieldly brate which 
was precipitated into it; and as the 
surface of the water was nearlytwen- 
feet below the commen level, 

there did not appear to be any means 
that could be adopted to get the an- 
iftial out by main force, at least with- 
out injuring him: there were many 
feet of water below the elephant, who 
floated with ease on its surface, and, 
experiencing considerable pleasure 
from his cool retreat, evinced but 
little ‘inclination even to exert what 
theans he might’possess in himself of 
escape. A vast number of fascines 
had been employed by ‘the army in 
conducting the siege, and at length 
it occurred to the elephant-keeper, 
that a sufficient number of these 
(Which may be compared to bundles 
of wood) might be lowered into the 
well to make a pile, which might be 
raised to the top, if the animal could 
be Instructed as to the necessary 
theans of laying them in regular suc- 
cession up is feet. Permission 
having been obtained from the engin- 
éer officers to use the fascines, which 
were at the time put away in several 
lés of very considerable height, the 
seeper had to teach this elephant the 
lésson, whith by means of that ex- 


Time's Changes. 


traordinary ascendency these meg 
attain over theelephaots, joined with 
the intellectual resources of the ani- 
mal itself, he was soon enabled to de; 
and the elephant began quickly to 
place each fascine as it was lowered 
to him, saccessively under him, until 
in a little time he was enabled to 
stand upon them : by this time, how- 
ever, the cunning brute, enjoying the 
cool pleasure of his situation after 
the heat and partial privation of 
water to which he had been lately 
exposed, (they are observed in their 
natural state to frequent rivers, and to 
swim very often,) was unwilling to 
work any longer, and ail the threats 
of his keeper could not induce him 
to place another fascine. The man 
then opposed cunning to cunning, and 
began to caress and praise the ele- 
phant, and what he could not effect 
by threats he was enabled to do by 
the repeated promise of plenty of 
rack. Incited by this, the animal 
again went to work, raised himself 
considerably higher, until by.a_par- 
tial removal of the masonry round 
the top of the well, he was enabled 
to step out: the whole affair oceuw- 
pied about fourteen hours. This af- 
fair involves a series of intellectual 
operations which it seems very diffi- 
cult to separate from reason.” 

“The Tyrolese, in one of their in- 
surrections, in 1809, took fifteen Ba 
varian herses, they mounted them 
with as many of their men ; but ina 
rencontre with a squadron of the regi- 
ment of Bubenheven, when these 
horses heard the trumpet and recog: 
nised the uniform of the regiment, 
they set off at full gaHop, and carried 
their riders, in spite of all their ef 
forts, into the Bavarian ranks, where 
they were made prisoners.” 





TIME’S CHANGES. 


THERE was 6 child, a helpless child, 
Full of yain fears and fancies wild, 
That often wept, and sometimes smiled, 


Upon its mother’s breast ; 
Feebly its meanings stammered out, 
—< tottered tremblingly about, . 
knew no wider world without 


Its little home of rest. 


There was a boy, a light-heart boy, 

One whom no troubles could annoy, 

Save some lost sport, or shattered toy 
Forgotten in an hour ; , 

No dark remembrance troubled him, 

No future fear his path could dim, 

But joy before his eyes would swim, 
And hope rise like a tower. : 
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Save love’s sweet wounds alone ; 
wi ct ere cae OND Set 
no gain but ty’s prize, 

od obemer ted love's lest sighs, 

Than music’s softest tone. 


There was aman, a wary man, 
Whose bosom nursed full many a plan 
For making life’s contracted span 

A Sone: 

And how to sow, and how to reap, 
And bow to swell whee = ae 
And how the wealth acquired to keep 
Secure within its fold. 





THE MYSTERIOUS GUESTS. 


About sixty years ago, two En- 
glishmen landed at Calais from 
the Dover packet. They did not 
take up their quarters at the hotel of 
Mons, Dessein, on whom Sterne be- 
stowed such celebrity, but went to 
an obscure inn, kept by a man of the 
name of Du-Long. They desired to 


have his best apartments, spent a 
great deal of money, relished the 
produce of his wretched kitchen, 
and thought his adulterated wine 


jad genuine. From day to day 
u-Long supposed they would con- 
tinue their journey, and proceed to 
the capital ; for that they had come 
merely to see Calais was an idea too 
absurd to enter amy body’s head. 
But, far from continuing their jour- 
ney, and proceeding to the capital, 
they did not even inspect what was 
worth seeing at Calais; for, except 
going out now and then to shoot 
svipes, they kept close at home, eat- 
ing, drinking, and doing nothing. 
“They may be spies,” thought the 
host, “ or ruvaways, or fools, No 
matier : what is thatto me? They 
pay honestly.” When he was sit- 
ting in an evening over a pint with 
his neighbour and relative, the gro- 
cer, they used to rack their brains 
about the mysterious guests. “ They 
are spies,” said the grocer 5 “ one of 
them squints with his left eye.”— 
“ A man may squint without being a 
Spy,” rejoined the host; “I should 
take them for runaways; for they 


read all my newspapers, probably 
for the sake of advertisements.” His 
friend then assured hign that all En- 
glishmen spent at least a twelfth part 
of their lives in reading newspapers. 
The conclusion to which they gene- 
rally came was, that, as the said for- 
eigners were ey a neither spies 
nor runaways, they could not be any 
thing else than fools. Here the mat- 
ter rested. In this opinion Du-Long 
was still more confirmed when, at the 
end of a few weeks, ove of his guests, 
an elderly man, thus addressed him: 
—* Landlord,’ said he, “ we like 
your house ; and, if you will acqui- 
esce in a certain whim, we may con- 
tinue for a long time to spend our 
money with you,”—* Your honors 
have only to give your commands ; 
an innkeeper is, by profession, the 
slave of all the whims that throng to 
him from all four quarters of the 
globe.”—* You have, to be sure,” 
continued the Englishman, “ had a 
prodigiously large beast painted on 
your sign; but your house is only a 
fly among ions; it sc contains 
three tolerable rooms, unfortu- 
nately they all look igto the street. 
We are fond of rest; we want to 
sleep. Your watchman has a very 
loud voice, and the coaches roll the 
whole night along the strect, se as 
to make all the windows rattle. We 
wake every quarter of an kour to 
curse them, and fall asleep again to 
be again waked in another quarter of 
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an hour. You must admit, my dear 
fellow, that this is enough to destroy 
our health and exhaust our patience.” 
The host shrugged his shoulders.— 
“ How can it be helped?” “ Very 
easily,” replied the stranger, “ if you 
are not afraid of a little expense, in 
which we will go halves, without re- 
quiring at our departure the smallest 
compensation.” Du-Long, whose 
barren field had, since the arrival of 
the Englishmen, been daily fertilized 
with a shower of guineas, promised 
to do all that lay in his power to 
satisfy his worthy guests; but he 
could not help the rattling of the 
coaches, and bellowing of the watch- 
man. “ Neither is it necessary,” an- 
swered the stranger. “ Behind your 
house you have a little garden, though 
you are no lover of gardening; for, 
except a little parsley for your soups, 
I observé nothing in it but nettles. 
The old garden-wall, too, in spite of 
its thickness, is just ready to tumble. 
Suppose you make use of this space 
to-run up a littie building, a sort of 
pleasure-house, even if it should con- 
tain no more than a couple of rooms. 
It might be supported by the old 
wall, by which means a considerable 
part of the expense would be spared, 
and the wall itself would be propped 
up. When we are gone, the build- 
ing will be yeurs : you will then have 
an additional couple of convenient 
rooms to let. If, on the other hand, 
you object to our proposal, we must 
leave you.” The host did not ob- 
ject, though he thought within him- 
self—“ My kiusman and I were right 
enough in concluding that these peo- 
ple were fools.” He immediately 
sent for a bricklayer; the place was 
examined, and the Englishmen de- 
seribed what they wished to have 
done. Joists aud bricks were quick- 
ly brought; three light walls were 
run up, the old garden-wall formed 
tae fourth, from which sloped a half 
roof; so that the whole looked more 
like a wood-house than a babitation ; 
but the strangers were satisfied, and 
D.-long laughed in his sleeve. Two 
months thus passed in mutual con- 
‘ent : the golden spring flowed abun- 
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dantly, though the wine grew worse 
every day. The two Englishmen 
very seldom quitted their lodging, 
where they ate, drank, and read the 
newspapers. The only thing that 
surprised the landlord of the Golden 
Elephant was, that for the sake of 
nocturnal repose they had built a 
house for themselves, and that now 
he very often perceived a light the 
whole night through in their apart 
ments.’ He once conjectured that 
they might be coiners; but, as all 
the money they spent passed through 
his hands, and their guineas, after a 
most careful examination, were al- 
ways found to be good, he and his 
friend had again no other alternative 
than to set them down for fools. One 
fine day in autumn he saw them go 
out with their guns slung over their 
shoulders. ‘They told him they were 
going to take the diversion of snipe- 
shooting, and took leave of him for 
three days. The three days passed, 
and so did the fourth, but the stran- 
gers did not make their appearance. 
On the fifth, Du-Long shook his 
head ; on the sixth, his kinsman be- 
gan to shake his also; on the sev- 
enth, this suspicious circumstance 
was communicated to the police ; 
and, on the eighth, the deserted habi- 
tation was broken open with all the 
formalities of law. On the table was 
found a billet, the contents of which 
were as follow :—“ Dear landlord,— 
If you have any acquaintance with 
history, you must know that the En- 
glish were once, during a period of 
two hundred and ten years, in pos 
session of Calais; that they were at 
length driven out of it by the duke 
of Guise, who treated them in the 
same manner as our Edward III. did 
the French : that is, drove them out 
of the town and seized all their ef 
fects. Not long since, we were so 
fortunate as to discover, in a chest of 
ald parchments, deeds that proved 
that one of our ancestors formerly 

at Calais a large house, on 
the site of which three houses stand 
at present ; yours is one of the three. 
When our ancestor was obliged to 
flee, he burted his gold and silver at 
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the foot of a thick wall, which is still 
in existence. Among his papers we 
found one which afforded satisfactory 
information respecting the situation 
of the building. e immediately 
repaired to Calais, and luckily found 
a public house on the spot so inter- 
esting to us; we took lodgings in it, 
examined every thing, and concerted 
measures to take possession of our 
lawful inheritance without exciting 
notice, In what manner we remov- 
ed all obstacles is well known to you. 
The great hole, and the empty iron 
chest, which you will find under the 
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wall in our chamber, are proofs that 
we have been successful. We make 
you a present of the chest, and ad- 
vise you to fill up the hole, and to 
give yourself no farther concern 
about us ; all inquiries will be in vain, 
as the names we went by were only 
assumed.—-Farewell,” The land- 
lord of the Golden Elephant stood 
stock still, and with open mouth. 
His kinsman came: both looked at 
the hole, and then at the empty 
chest, and then at one another, and 
agreed that the strangers were not 
such fools as they had taken them for. 
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wr in painting, an attribute su- 
peradded to the art by the in- 
ventive genius Hogarth, has abun- 
dantly increased since his memorable 
day ; though, generally speaking, its 
application may be likened to farce, 
which, from the time of Foote, has 


mu tiplied in about an equal. ratio. 
But the extravagant character of the 
graphic, as well as that of the dra- 
matic, has reduced wit to a carica- 
ture of nature :—the compositions of 
the modern satirical. designer being 
to the legitimate characters of this 
great moral painter what broad farce 
is to the ot dramatis persone of 
old comedy. However, the very end 
of each of these fabricators of farce 
has been to make us merry, and the 
wits have eminently attained their 
object; for this is verily the age of 
laughter. 

George Cruikshank is doubtless a 
merry feliow ; he is a moralist, too, 
in his way ; for, in exposing with his 
prankish pencil and etching tool the 
foolish philosophy of the cranium, 
he is doing no small service to hu- 
manity ; for we hold it more than 
probable, that a merciful philanthro- 
pist, persuaded by a cruel phrenolo- 
gist that he bears about that sconce 
which he did not make for himself, 
the fearful organ of destructiveness, 
—to keep holy from harming an- 
other, such a one might be likely 


to lay violent hands upon himself. 
Rowlandson, who has- lived his 
“lively day,” was planning ‘a work 
on the same subject, and had collect- 
ed a variety of comical heads by way 
of illustration ; but Master George 
has got the start. No one, however, 
would hail his success more warntly 
than this veteran of the laughing 
school, now that his laughing days be 
past. If there were any truth in this 
strange science, it would demonstrate 
itself in hugeous bumps of ideality or 
inventiveness upon the craniums of 
a host of comical chaps whom we 
could point out between Hyde Park 
Corner and Tower Hill, and cross- 
ways from the site of the new Uni- 
versity in the north, to the new Bed- 
lam in the south. Witness the nev- 
er-ending stock of novelties, carica- 
tura, which are daily manufactured, 
almost as rapidly indeed as the eve- 
ry-day follies in real life, which sup- 
ply these wags with ammunition for 
their satirical pop-guns. These volu- 
minous records will furnish future 
wits with ample documents for the 
moral annals of the present age—- 
and a rare moral history it will be ! 
“ Better for one to steal a horse 
than another to look over the hedge,” 
saith the old adage. By parity, the 
caricaturist may hoax, or quiz, or 
lampoon his majesty’s liege subjects, 
or even majesty itself, and sleep in a 
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whole skin ; but-if the: satirist, with 
the pen, should perchance bespatter 
any contemporary don—mercy ov 
the luckless wight; for with ali his 
wit, he who shall happen to sputter 
an ink-spot even upon the spotless, 
he had beuer “have never beea 
born,” 

That wit, however, of which, par 
eminence we would speak, is limited. 
Even in the inimitable H h the 
striking instances are but- few; but 
they are potent, and “ tell home.” 
The miser, in the Rake’s Progress, 
who would forfeit his own soul to 
save the expense of the sole of his 
shoe, is one. In the collection of his 
multifarious stores, we discover that 
he has supplied the place of that 
necessary support to his foot by pur- 
boining the leather from the cover of 
his own folio Bible. The funeral 
escutcheons, too, that are being hung 
by the undertaker upon the mourn- 
ing walls, is an incident replete with 
wit: on a field argent, three screw 
viees, proper. In the Harlot’s Pro- 


gress our great designer has sacri- 


ced congruity to his lively imagina- 
tion, having hang escutcheons on the 
t walle of a defunct courtezan. 

he pun on ber profession, however, 
is complete, othing can exceed 
the thought which exposes the lack 
of alms-giving, by covering the slit 
in the church eharity-box with an 
old, dusty, close-spun spider’s web. 
Of the Strolling Actresses dressing in 
a Barn, it has been truly said, that 
no subject from his inventive pencil 
ever contained so much wit, and that 
inted to so little moral purpose. 
The two infant devils, fighting for a 
pot of porter on an altar, is sublime- 
ly burlesque ; and what can be more 
humorously absurd than chickens 
roosting upon a series of upright 
waves? In the prison scene, in the 
Rake’s Progress, the miserable, in- 
carcerated philosopher is busied at 
his alembie in search of the powder 
ef projection.*  Anether of his 
schemes is the invention of wings, 
which are to raise a man in the air. 
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The written expletives, too, to his 
designs have their obvious meaning, 
The wretched debtor, who is wasiing 
at the suit of a chandler’s-shop keep- 
er, has just completed a scheme for 
liquidating the national debt. 

With the affairs of art, as with 
other matters, it sometimes ha 
that great things grow out of little 
beginnings. The native predilection 
for humour, which has been mainly 
kept alive by the witty effusions of 
the minor artists, from the early part 
of the last century, may be consider- 
ed as the commencement of that spe 
cies of composition which appears to 
be no less congenial to the mind of 
a British painter than to the national 
taste. he public, though without 
judgment of art, has never been de- 
ficient in perception; hence the 
points of humour or wit in graphic 
composition have ever been felt. 

The compositions of Hogarth may 
be said to have first excited the at 
tention of the mass of the public to 
the efforts of the painter’s art ; for 
though his genius been tenfold 
what it was, had that been possible, 
and he had chosen a higher class of 
subjects, his fame would have been 
limited to the knowledge only of the 
enlightened few. His art, however, 
was addressed to the passions; his 
style was comic, and his tho 
were dramatic. All admired, and ull 
waderstood, Hogarth’s paintings; and 
Hogarth’s priots may be truly said to 
have planted, if not the seeds of taste, 
the germ of that familiar style of 
subjects which so peculiarly marks 
the character of the British school, 
and which has attained to that high 
state of excellence manifested in the 
works of Wilkie, Leslie, Mulready, 
Newton, Sharpe, and others of our 
living native professors. 

Most of the early band of humour- 
ists whose handy works helped to 
amuse the town with their 
waggeries, are nearly forgotten, or at 
least, even by name, scarcely knows. 
The publishers of their comicalities, 





though once almost the only patrons 


; * The phalosopher’s stone. 
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of designing and engraving, are be- 
come equally obsolete. Yet, old 
Thomas Bowles, of the Black Horse, 
on Cornhill; Philip Overton, at the 
Golden Buck, near St. Dunstan’s; 
William Bathoe, adjacent ; and Hum- 
phrey, by Temple Bar, were all 
famed Mecenases in their way. Old 
Sayer, too, was no grudging patron 
of the minor geniuses; but the great 
emporium for the wholesale works of 
the copper-scratching tribe, the la- 
bourers in the lowest mines, the very 
bathos of art, was Carrington Bowles’s 
in Paul’s Churebyard. 

The principal designers of humor- 
ous subjects were mostly coeval with 
the great luminary Hogarth. Of 
these, Jack la Guerre, the son of old 
La Guerre, (associated with Verrio 
in painting the ceiling at Windsor 
Castle,) is entitled to priority. Jack 
was a player, musician, scene-paint- 
er, poet, and a wit; but being more- 
over a bon vivant, he lived not to be 
old, and died poor. Boitard, Lio- 
tard, and Coypel, dabbled in carica- 
tura, and designed some humorous 
subjects: Goupy, too, indulged his 
merry vein in this walk. These 
were limners, la painters, en- 
eee drawing-masters, book-plate 

bricators, general designers, and 
minor masters of all work ;—all for- 
eigners, and all humorists. Benoist, 
another artiste étranger, who lived 
in Great Newport Street, was a lu- 
dicrous composer. He designed and 
engraved the curious plate of the sa- 
tirical procession formed in ridicule 
of Freemasonry. Liotard, in the 
tue spirit of eccenwicity, let his 


beard grow to a patriarchal length, 
and wore a Turkish dress. He lived 
and drove on a thriving practice as 4 
portrait-painter in Great Marlbo+ 
rough Street. Gravelot invented 
and etched some satirical subjects. 
So did the younger Vandrebank, @ 
foreigner also. Jemmy Worsdale, of 
green-room notoriety, and as famed 
for versatility of taste, manufactured 
graphic squibs to play off against the 
Scots. Lady Buwilington used, con 
amore, to scribble caricaturas of her 
beloved friends, which Coypel, con 
spirito, was used to scratch on cop+ 
per. Old Lady B. let off many a 
secret shaft at the more ancient Duch- 
ess of Queensbury, through the me- 
dium of this obsequious beau. The 
grave John Collet was a humorous 
designer ; so was walking turtle Cap- 
tain Gross, and his friend, the other 
dilettante captain, long Bailie, all so 
cognomened, and a triumvirate in- 
separable. The late Marquis Towns- 
hend was an adept in the art: his 
lerdship’s Physician,*—-is it not 
peerless? Bunbury was all but as 
original as Hogarth. John Nixon, 
snother amateur of the Momus school, 
created funny features with his cray- 
on, and made living faces lav 
Paul Sandby could ably quiz his 
friends and neighbours by his art. 
De Loutherbourg, too, had the tact 
for graphic fuanmg. Rowlandson, 
was he not witty and inventive? 
George Cruikshank’s votaries “laugh 
from ear to ear ;”” and as for Gillray, 
though last, so far from being least, 
his like may not be seen again for 
twice five hundred years. 
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OF one of my godmothers I recol- 
lect but little. She lived ata 
distance, and seldom came in my 
way. The little, however, that I do 
remember of her, is very pleasing. 
She was the wife of a dignified cler- 


map, and resided chiefly in a great 
thedral town, to which I once or 
twice accompanied my father, whose 
near relation she had married. She 
was a middle-aged woman, with sons 
and daughters already settled in life, 





__ * This inimitable back front/of a ¢elebrated Irish physician was etched by the marquis. He 
eka nnwere the clest-draws curtains sf a petiqut Js 6 Over. This was meant to quiz 


ptactice. 
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and must in her youth have been ex- 
ceedingly lovely ; indeed, in spite. 
of an increase of size which had 
greatly injured her figure, she might 
still be deemed a model of matronly 
beauty. Her face was in the highest 
degree soft, feminine, and delicate, 
with an extreme purity and fairness 
of complexion; dove-like eyes, a 
gentle smile, and a general compla- 
cency and benevolence of aspect 
such as I have rarely seen equalled. 
That sweet face was all sunshine. 
There was. something in her look 
which realized the fine expression of 
the poet, when he speaks of — 
“ those eyes affectionate and glad. 

That seemed to love whate’er they look’d 

upon.” 

Her voice and manner were equal- 
pe gpm equally captivating, al- 

ugh quite removed from any of 
the usual arts of captivation. Their 
great charm was their perfect artless- 
ness and graciousness, the natural 
result of a most artless and gracious 
nature. She kept little company, 
being so deaf, as almost to unfit her 
for society. But this infirmity, which 
to most people is so great a disad- 
vantage, seemed in her case only an 
added charm. She sat on her sofa 
in. sober cheerfulness, placid and 
smiling, as if removed from the cares 
and the din of the work-a-day world ; 
or, if ens setadcly interest- 
ing was going forward in the apart- 
sapat, she would look up with such a 
pretty air of appeal, such silent ques- 
tioning, as made every body eager to 
translate for her—some by loud dis- 
tinct speech, some by writing, and 
some by that delicate and myste- 
riews sign manual, that -uawritten 
short-hand, called talking on the 
fingers, whatever happened .to be 
passing ; and she was so attentive 
and so quick, that one sentence, half 
a sentence, a word, half a word, 
would often be enough. She could 
catch even the zest of a repartee, 
that most evanescent and least trans- 
fusible of all things; and when she 
uttered her pretty petition, “ Mirth, 
admit me of thy crew!” brought as 
ready a compreliersion, as true a 
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spirit of gaiety, and as much innocent, 
enjoyment into a youngand laughing 
circle, as she found there. Her re-: 
liance on the kindness und affection 
of all around her was unbounded; 
she judged of others by herself, and 
was quite free from mistrust and, 
jealousy, the commonest aad least 
endurable infirmity, of the deaf. She 
went out little, but at home her hos-, 
pitality and benevolence won all 
hearts. She was a most sweet per- 
son. I saw too little of her, and lost 
her too soon ; but I loved her dearly, 
and still cherish her memory. 

Her husband was a very kind and 
genial person also, although in a dif- 
ferent way. The Dean, for such was 
his professional rank, was a great 
scholar, av eminent Grecian, a labori- 
ous editor, a profound and jadicious 
critic, an acute and sagacious com-, 
mentator—who passed days and, 
nights in his library, covered with, 
learned dust, and deep in the metres., 
Out of his study he was as your cele-, 
brated scholar is apt to be, exceed- 
ingly like a boy just let loose from 
school, wild with animal spirits, and 
ripe for a frolic. He was also (an- 
other not uncommon characteris- 
tic of an eminent Grecian) the most 
simple-hearted and easy-tempered 
creature that lived, and a most capi- 
tal playfellow. I thought no more 
of stealing the wig from his head 
than a sparrow does of robbing a 
cherrytree; and he, merriest and 
most undignified of dignitaries, en- 
joyed the fun as much as I did, would 
toss the magnificent caxon (a full- 
bottomed periwig of most capacious 
dimensions,) as high in the air as its 
own gravity would permit it to as- 
cend, to the unspeakable waste of 
powder, aud then would snatch me up 
in his arms, (a puny child of eight 
years old, who was as a doll in his 
sinewy hands,) and threaten to fing 
me after his flying peruke. He woul 
have done just the same if he had 
been Archbishop of Canterbury— 
and so should [—the archi-episcopal 
wig would have shared the same fate; 
so completely did the joyous temper- 
ament of the man break down the 
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attificial réstraints of his situation. 
A most loveable person was Mr. 
Dean; but the charm and glory 
of the Deanery, was my dear god- 
mamma. 

My other godmother was a very 
different sort of person, and will take 
many more words to describe. 

Mrs. Patience Wither (for so was 
she called) was the survivor of three 
maiden sisters, who, on the death of 
their father, a rich and well-descend- 
ed country gentleman, had agrzed to 
live together, and their united por- 
tions having centred in her, she was 
in possession of a handsome fortune. 
In point of fact, she was not my god- 
mother, having only stood as proxy 
for her younger sister, Mrs. Mary, 
my mother’s intimate friend, then 
falling into the lingering decline, of 
which she afterwards died. Mrs. 
Mary must have been, to judge of her 
from universal report, and from a 
portrait which still remains, a most 
interestiig woman, drooping, pale, 
and mild; and beautiful also, very 
beautiful, from elegance and expres- 
sion, She was undoubtedly my real 
godmamma; but on her death, Mrs. 
Patience, party from regard for her 
sister, partly out of compliment to my 
family, and partly, perhaps, to solace 
herself by the exercise of an office of 
some slight importance and authority, 
was pleased to lay claim to me in 
right of inheritance, and succeeded 
to the title of my godmother pretty 
much in the same way that she suc- 
ceeded to the possession of Flora, 
her poor sister’s favourite spaniel. 
Jam afraid that Flora proved the 
more grateful subject of the two. 

Mrs, Patience was of the sort of 
women, that young people particular- 
ly dislike and characterize by the 
ominous epithet, cross. She was 
worse than cross; stern, stiff, domi- 
neering, and authoritative. Her 
person was very masculine, tall, 
square, and large-boned, and remark- 
ably upright. Her features were 
sufficiently regular, and would not 
have been unpleasing, but for the 
keen angry look of her light blue eye, 
{your blue eye, which has such‘a - 
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name for softness athongst those gréat 
mistakers, lovers and poets is oftet 
wild, and almost fierce in its expres* 
ers. ben her fiery wiery red hair, to 
which age did no good,—it would net 
turn grey. In short she was, bei 
expensively drest, and a good deal i 
the rear of fasbion, not unlike my 
childish notion of that famous but 
disagreeable personage, Queen Eliza- 
beth ; which comparison being re* 
peated to Mrs. Patienee, who luckily 
took it for a compliment, added con- 
siderably to the interest she was sé 
good as to take in my health, welfare, 
and improvement. 

I never saw her but she took pos- 
session of me for the purpose of lec- 
turing and documenting on some Sab- 
ject or other,—holding up my head! 
shutting the door, working a sampler, 
making a shirt, learning the pence 
table, or taking physic. She used to 
hear me read F rench out of a weil- 
thumbed copy of Telemaque, and to 
puzzle me with questiuns from the 
English chronology—which may, per- 
haps, be the reason that I at this day, 
to ny great shame be it spoken, dis- 
like that famous prose epic, and do 
not know in what century Queen 
Anne came to the throne, — ' 

In addition to these iniquities, she 
was assiduous in presents to me at 
home and at ‘tliodh ¢ sent me cakes 
with cautions against over-eating, and 
needle-cases with admonitions to uss 
them ; she made over to me her ow 
juvenile library, consisting of a rep 
collection of unreadable books, whi 
I in my tura have given away ; nay, 
she even rummaged out for me & 
pair of old battledores, curiously con- 
stracted of netted pack-thread—the 
toys of her youth! But bribery is 
generally throwa away upon chil- 
dren, especially on spoilt ones; the 
godmother whom I loved never gave 
me any thing; and every fresh pre- 
sent from Mrs, Patience seemed to 
me a fresh grievance. 1 was obliged 
to make a call and a curtsey, and fo 
stammer out something which ‘passed 
for a speech; or, which was still 
worse, ‘to write a letter of thanks— 
a stiff, forma), precise letter! I sould 
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rather have gone without cakes or 
needle-cases, books or battledores, 
to my dying day. 

With these drawbacks she was, as 
I have said before, an estimable per- 
son ; staunch in her friendships, libe- 
ral in her house-keeping,-much ad- 
dicted to all sorts of subscriptions, 
and a most active lecturer and bene- 
factress of the poor, whom she scold- 
ed and relieved with indefatigable 
good will. 

She lived in a large, tall, upright, 
stately house, in the largest street of 
a large town, It was a grave-look- 
ing magsion, defended from the pave- 
ment by iron pallisades, a flight of 
steps before the sober brown door, 
and every window curtained and 
blinded by chintz and silk and muslin, 
crossing aud jostling each other; 
none of the rooms could be seen from 
the street, nor the street from any of 
the rooms—so complete was the ob- 
scurity. She seemed to consider this 
window veiling as a point of proprie- 
ty ; notwithstanding which, she con- 
trived to know so well all the goings- 
on of all her neighbours, and who 
went up or who went down Chapel- 
Street, that I could not help suspect- 
ing she had in some one of her many 
muffling draperies a sort of peep-hole, 
such as you sometimes see a face 
staring through in the green curtain 
at the play house. I am sure she 
must have had a contrivance of the 
kind, though I cannot absolutely say 
that I ever made out the actual slit; 
but then I was cautious in my pry- 
ings, and afraid of being caught. I 
am sure that a peep-hole there was. 

She lived in a good position for an 
observatory too, her house being situ- 
ate in a great thoroughfare, one end 
abutting on a popular chapel, the 
other on a celebrated dancing acade- 
my, so that every day in the week 
brought affluence of carriages to the 
one side or the other; an influx of 
amusement of which she did not fail 
to make the most, enjoying it first, 
and complaining of it afterwards, 
after the fashion of those unfortunate 
persons who have a love of grum- 
bling, and very little to grumble at. 
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I don’t know what she would have 
done without the resource afforded 
by her noisy neighbours, especially 
those on the saltatory side, whose 
fiddles, door-knockings, and floor. 
shakings, were the subject of per- 
petual objurgation; for the usual 
complaining ground of the prosper. 
ous, health and nerves, was complete- 
ly shut against her. She never was 
ill in ber life, and was too much in 
the habit of abusing nerves, in other 
people to venture to make use of 
them on her own account. It wasa 
most comfortable grievance, and com- 
pleted the many conveniences of her 
commodious mansion. 

Her establishment was handsome 
and regular, and would have gone on 
like clock-work, if she had not thought 
a due portion of managing, that is 
to say, of vituperation, absolutely 
necessary for the well-being of her- 
self and her servants, It did go 
on like clock-work, for the well-sea- 
soned domestics no more minded 
those diurnal scolding fits, than they 
did the great Japan time-piece in the 
hall when it struck the hour; a ring 
of the bell, or a knock at the door, 
were events much more startling to 
this staid and sober household, who, 
chosen, the men for their age, and 
the women for their ugliness, always 
seemed to me to have a peculiar he 
tred to quick motion. They would 
not even run to get out of the way of 
their mistress, although pretty sure 
of a lecture, right or wrong, when 
ever she encountered them, But 
then, as the fishmonger said of the 
eels that he was skinning,—“ They 
were used to it.” 

The only things in the house which 
she did not scold were tw a favourite 
dogs—Flora, a fat, lazy, old spaniel, 
soft and round as a cushion, and a 
most as inert; and Daphne, a parte 
cularly ugly noisy pug, who barked 
at everybody that came into the house, 
and bit at most. Daphne was the 
pet par excellence, She overcr 
even her mistress, as old Spenser 
hath it, and Mrs, Patience respected 
her accordingly. Really, comparing 
the size of the animal with the aston 
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ishing loudness and continuance of her 
din, she performed prodigies of bark- 
ing. Hersociety wasagreat resource 
tome, when I was taken to pay my re- 
spects to my godmamma. She (I mean 
Daphne) had, after her surly and snip- 
snap manner, a kindness for me ; 
condescended to let me pat her head 
without mach growling, and would 
even take a piece of cake out of my 
hand without biting my fingers. We 
were great friends. Daphne’s com- 
pany and conversation lightened the 
time amazingly. She was certainly 
the most entertaining person, the 
most alive of any one I met there. 
As her age increased, she be- 
gan to complain of solitude, and to 
talk of taking a niece to reside with 
her, a commodity of which there was 
no lack in the family. Her elder 
brother had several daughters, and 
desired nothing better than to see one 
of them adopted by Mrs. Patience. 
Three of these young ladies came 
successively on trial—pretty lively 
girls, so alike, that I scarcely remem- 


ber them apart, can hardly assign to 
them a separate individuality, except 
that, perhaps, Miss Jane might be 
the tallest, and Miss Gertrude might 


sing the best. In one particular, 
the resemblance was most striking, 
their sincere wish to get turned out 
of favour and sent home again. No 
wonder! A dismal life it must have 
seemed to them, used to the liberty 
and gaiety of a large country house, 
full of brothers, and sisters, and 
friends, a quiet indulgent mother, a 
hearty hospitable father, riding, and 
singing, and parties, and balls; a 
doleful contrast it must have seemed 
to them, poor things, to sit all day in 
that nicely furnished parlour, where 
the very chairs seemed to know their 
places, reading aloud some grave, 
dull book, or working their fingers to 
the bone, (Mrs. Patience could not 
bear to see young people idle,) walk- 
ing just one mile out and one mile 
i, on the London Road ; dining téte- 
a-téte in all the state of two courses 
and removes; playing all the even- 
ing at -back-gammon, most unlucky 
if they won, and going to bed just 
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as the clock strack ten! No wonder 
that they exerted all their ingenuity 
to make themselves disagreeable ; 
and as that is an attempt in which 
people who set about it with thorough 
good will, are pretty certain to suc- 
ceed, they were discarded, according 
to their wishes, with all convenient 
—— 

iss Jemima was cashiered for 
reading novels, contrary to the sta- 
tutes made and provided—Belinda, 
the delightful Belinda, sealed her 
fate. Miss Gertrude was dismissed 
for catching cold, and flirting with 
the apothecary, a young and hand- 
some son of Galen, who was also 
turned off for the same offence. Miss 
Jane’s particular art of delict has 
slipt my memory,—but she went too. 
There was some talk of sending little 
Miss Augusta, the youngest of the 
family, but she, poor child ! never 
made her appearance, She was her 
father’s favourite, and probably beg- 
ged off; and they had by this time dis- 
covered at the Hall that their ‘young 
lasses had been used to too’ much 
freedom, to find the air of Chapel- 
Street agree with them. The only 
one we ever saw again was Miss Je- 
mima, who, having refused a rich 
baronet a good deal older than her- 
self, for no better reason than not 
liking him, was sent to her aunt’s on 
a visit of penitence ; a sort of house 
of correction—an honourable banish- 
ment. ‘I believe in my heart that 
the fair culprit would have preferred 
the Tread-Mill or Botany Bay, had 
she had her choice; but there was 
no appeal from the lettre de cachet 
which had consigned her to Mrs. 
Patience’s cares and admouitions, so 
she took refuge in a dumb resent- 
ment, I never saw any one so invet- 
erately sullen in my life. One whole 
week she remained in this condition, 
abiding, as best she might, her auut’s 
never-ending lectures, and the int0- 
lerable ennui of the house, during @ 
foggy November. The next the re 
jected lover arrived at the door, and 
was admitted; and before she had 
been three weeks in Chapel Street, Sir 
Thomas escorted her home as his 
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intended bride. They were perfect- 
ly right in their calculations ; rather 
than ave passed the winter with Mrs. 
Patience, the fair Jemima would have 
married her grandfather, 

Another niece now made her ap- 
pearance, who, from circumstance 
and situation, seemed peculiarly fitted 
or the permanent companion and 
heiress—the orphan daughter of a 
yommesr brother lately deceased, who 

ad left this his only child but slen- 
derly provided for. Miss Patience 
(for she was her aunt’s namesake) 
was a young woman of two-and- 
twenty, brought up in a remote par- 
sonage, without the advantage of any 
female to direct her education, and 
considerably more unformed and un- 
polished than one is accustomed to 
see a young lady in this accomplished 
age. She was a good deal like her 
aunt in person—far more than com- 
ported with beauty—large-boned and 
red-haired, and looked at least ten 
years older than she really was. Ten 

ears older, too, she was in disposi- 
ion, staid, sober, thoughtful, discreet; 
would no more have read a novel or 
flirted with an apothecary than Mrs, 
Patience herself. 

Aunt and niece seemed made for 
each other. But somehow they did 
not do together. One does not quite 
know why—perhaps because they 
were too much alike. They were 
both great managers; but Miss Pa- 
tience had been used to a lower 
range of household cares, and tor- 
mented mistress and servants by un- 
necessary savings and superfluous 
honesty. Then she was too useful; 
would make the tea, would snuff the 
candles, would keep the keys; af- 
fronted the housekeeper by offering 
to make the pastry, and the butler 
by taking under her care the argand 
lamp; which last exploit was unsuc- 
cessful enough—a lamp being a sort 
of machine that never will submit to 
female direction ; a woman might as 
well attempt to manage a steam-en- 
gine. The luminary in question was 
particularly refractory. It had four 

urners which never, for the three 
nights which she continued in office, 
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were all in action together. Some 
sent forth long tongues of flame, like 
those which issue from the crater of 
a volcano, giving token of. the crash 
that was to follow; some popped out- 
right, without warning; and some 
again languished and died away, lea- 
ving behind them a most unsavoury 
odour. At Jast the restive lamp was 
abandoned to the butler, and light 
restored to the drawing-room; and 
had Miss Patience taken a lesson 
from this misadventure, all might have 
goue well. 

But Miss Patience was not of a 
temperament to profit by her owner- 
rors. She went on from bad to worse; 
disobliged Flora by plunging her ia 
the wash-tub, to the great improve- 
ment of her complexion; made an 
eternal enemy of Daphne, by a fruit- 
less attempt to silence her most noisy 
tongue ; and, finally, lectured Mrs, 
Patience herself for scolding about 
nothing. In short, she was a reform 
er, honest, zealous, uncompromising, 
and indiscreet, as ever wore petti 
coats. She had in her head the beau 
ideal of a perfect domestic govern 
ment, and would be satisfied with no- 
thing less. She could not let well 
alone. So that she had not beena 
month in that well-ordered and or- 
derly house, before her exertions had 
thrown everything into complete dis- 
order ; the servants were in rebellion, 
the furniture topsy-turvy, and the 
lady who found Perself likely to be 
in the situation of that dynasty of 
French kings who reigned under 1 
maire du palais, in a very justifiable 

assion. This rightful anger was, 
nell more moderately expressed 
than had usually happened with Mrs. 
Patience’s causeless indignation. The 
aunt remonstrated, indeed, and threat- 
ened ; but the niece would not Stay. 
She was as unbending as an oak-tree; 
rejected all compromise ; spurned at 
all concession ; abjured all rich re 
lations; and returned to board ata 
farm-house in her old neighbourhood. 
After this contumacy her name was 
never heard in Chapel Street; and 
for some time the post of companion 
remained vacant. 
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At length Mrs. Patience began to 
break, visibly and rapidly, as the very 
healthy often do, affording so affect- 
iog @ contrast with their former 
strength. In her the decline was 
merely bodily; neither the mind 
nor the temper had undergone any 
change; but her increasing feeble- 
ness induced her medical attendants 
to recommend that some one should 
be provided to sit with her constant- 
ly ; and as she protested vehement- 
ly against any farther trial of nieces, 
the object was sought through the 
medium of an advertisement, and ap- 
peared to be completely attained 
when it produced Miss Steele. How 
Miss Steele should have failed to 
please, still astonishes me, Pliant, 
soothing, cheerful, mild, with a won- 
derful command of countenance and 
of temper, a smiling aspect, a soft 
voice, a perpetual habit of assenta- 
tion, and such a power over the very 
brute beasts, that Flora would get up 
to meet her, and Daphne would wag 
her tail at her approach—a compli- 
ment which that illustrious pug never 
paid before to woman. Every heart 
in Chapel Street did Miss Steele win, 
except the invulnerable heart of Mrs, 
Patience. She felt the falseness. 
The honey cloyed ; and before two 
months were over, Miss Steele had 
followed the nieces. 

After this, her decline was rapid, 
and her latter days much tormented 
by legacy-hunters. A spendthrift 
nephew besieged her in a morning 
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—a miserly cousin came to lose, his 
sixpences to her at backgammon of 
an afternoon—a subtle attorney, and 
an oily physician, had each an eye to 
her hoards, if only in the form of an 
executorship ; and her old butler, 
and still older housekeeper, already 
rich by their savings in her service, 
married, that they might share to- 
gether the expected spoil. She died, 
and disappointed them all. Three 
wills were found. Jn the first, she 
divided her whole fortune between 
Flora and Daphne, and their off- 
spring, under the direction of six 
trustees. In the second, she made 
the County-hospital her heir. In the 
third, the legal and effectual will, 
after formally disinheriting the rest 
of her relations, she bequeathed her 
whole estate, real and personal, to 
her honest niece Patience Wither, as 
a reward for her independence. And 
never was property better bestowed ; 
for Patience the Second, added all 
that was wanting to the will of Pa- 
tience the First; supplied every le- 
gacy of charity and of kindness ; pro- 
vided for the old servants and the 
old pets, and had sufficient left to se- 
cure her own comfort with a man as 
upright and as downright as herself. 
They are the most English couple of 
my acquaintance, and the happiest. 
Long may they continue so! And 
all this happiness is owing to the 
natural right-mindedness and sturdy 
perception of character of my cross 
gedmamma. 
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At the Lyceum, Miss Paton has 
an arduous task, if straining her 
fine voice, and distorting her really 
pretty features, is to be the criterion 
of difficulty, No singer certainly 
seems to make a more willing sacri- 
fice of beauty to song—for Miss Pa- 
ton isa handsome personage, how- 
ever seldom it can be suspected by 
those who see her only in full bravura. 
She accomplishes a cadenee with 
more dislocation of the loves and 
graces than any female on record; 


but she will amend this as she grows 
older, and finds reason to be more 
chary of her charms, 

Sapio is the same thing he was two 
years ago, when he constituted the 
united Apollo and Adonis of Drary- 
Lane, except that his voice quavers 
more and that his figure is more 
stooped. We cannot believe that 
both are from increased age. His 
time will come like that of other men, 
even if he were ten times a better 
singer and a more “enchanting man” 
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than he will ever be. But until that 
hand which neither actor nor mana- 
ger can resist, which is bowing the 
sinews of Young, and infuriating the 
irascibility of Macready, has finally 
crushed him into decrepitude, Mr. 
Sapio ought at least to iry to stand 
straight, move with the boldness of a 
man not yet much used to crutches, 
and make the experiment of pitching 
his voice to tones not altogether em- 
ulous of the unhappy distinctions of 
Signior Velluti. 

r. Thorne plavs the fool in the 
Opferfest, and has the advantage of 
perfectly looking the part. How- 
ever, its humor is so grave, and its 
frolic so much the opposite of sportive, 
that we think him supremely fortu- 
nate in getting over his task without 
any worse consequences to his feel- 
ings than the box on the ear which 
Miss Goward—who seems created for 
such purposes and for no other—gives 
him with such palpable good-will. 

The Death-Fetch has been played 
some nights at the Lyceum. It is 


one of those German horror stories, 


from which common-sense and natur- 
al feeling equally turn away. Two 
lovers see alternately each others’ 
ghosts ; thus apparitions are equiva- 
lent to a sentence of death, and those 
two doomed and loving people waste 
away day by day, looking at what 
each shall be before the play is over. 
They at last retire to the Hartz 
Mountains (the seat of all the romance 
of Germany since Goéthe has made 
romance and mountains fashionable) 
where they see each other, in reality 
and in vision, until they are sufficient- 
ly far gone to die; then Miss Kelly 
falls into Mr. Archer’s arms and they 
both drop dead. We cannot com- 
prehend the kind of taste which may 
be indulged by seeing such prepos- 
terous things. 

Of poetical justice it would be, of 
course, burjesque to talk in these lit- 
tle, unnatural fabrications ; but the 
stage ought to be a source of either 
high sensibility or easy merriment— 
stories of goblins can be neither. 
moral is out of the question, and mean- 
ing is out of the question too. The 
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stage should not be made the nursery 
of nonsense that would revolt any 
other nursery, nor a chapel of ease to 
the charnel-house. The Death-Fetch 
is laid, and we hope laid in perfect, 
as in deserved oblivion. 

** Lying made Easy,” no bad suc- 
cessor to the hobgoblinism, is a little 
farce in which Wrench plays the 
knave with his usual adroitness. The 
plot is simple to the full amount of be- 
ing silly. A young manis in love with 
a niece of the lady of the mansion, 
The valet persuades the husband that 
this lover, his own nephew, is attach- 
ed to the wife! Another stratagem 
persuades the wife that her husband 
is attached to the niece. Jealousy 
rages in the house, until the valet re- 
commends, as the only sedative, that 
a fortune should be given to the 
young ple as a bribe to marry 
each other, and thus get rid of both, 
The wife and husband snatch at this 
lucky conception with the headlong 
simplicity appropriated to such mat- 
ters on the stage, and the lovers are 
made happy, if that dubious indul- 
gence, marriage, can make them so. 

Wrench is pleasant and lively in 
every thing, and ought to have been 
long since transferred to the winter 
theatres. The race of the lighter 
men of fashion, the “ young fellows 
about town,” as they used to be term- 
ed in our comedies, has passed away 
ina singular degree: Covent Gar- 
den has one representative of them, 
and but one—Jones, a delightful ac- 
tor in his style, dexterous, spirited, 
and brilliant ; never negligent, never 
vulgar, never common-place ; always 
throwing his best powers into his part, 
and perhaps, on the whole, the pre- 
server of a greater number of per- 
formances—which without him must 
have perished at once—than any ac- 
tor of his time. ‘ But of this style 
Drury-Lane affords no specimen 
whatever. Ellison is gone—and 
whether he lingers in London, attend- 
ing the police-offices in the day, and 
figuring at Vauxhall in the night— 
whether Mr. Poole is to have the 
honour of mulcting him a second time 
in his last farthing, or he is to go 
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forth on the general plunder of the 
transatlantic Thalia, he will never 
be the “ glass of fashion and the 
mould of form,” on this side of the 
earth again. 

The taking of Drury-Lane by the 
American manager will produce some 
change of affairs, and so far all is 
well. He is a lively locomotive per- 
son, and obviously thinks but little 
about a voyage across the ocean. 
He takes to the Atlantic like one of 
its own leviathan, and refreshes New 
York with English of the latest pro- 
nunciation of any man alive. He is 
a sort of general trader in human 
stock, and has now grown into a mo- 
nopoly of the rejected, the ambitious, 
and the avaricious in the northern 
hemisphere of the drama. We sin- 


cerely hope that he will proceed in 
his export system with increased vi- 
vacity, and we could point out a con- 
siderable number of names that the 
English stage could very convenient- 
ly spare. In time the western world 
may become a and when the 


age of smugglers, buccaneers, and 
a is past, and the law of the 
egislature, when American painters 
no longer consider themselves the 
first artists upon earth, when her ‘no- 
velists no longer live on copying 
every worn out romance among our- 
selves, and when in her whole limits 
from New York to New Orleans, 
she can produce a single poet, then, 
in the lapse of ages—and those things 


will require time—America may con- 
tribute something to Europe besides 
bad pamphlets and the yellow fever, 
and an American actor may flourish 
on our boards. 

Mr. Price has, however, com- 
menced his career in a rather unpro- 
mising manner. A voyage to Ame- 
rica may be a trifle to his aqueous 
habits ; but let him sail as he will, it 
must take up the period during which 
all his energies, and ten times his 
energies, would have been required 
for the opening of Drury-Lane. He 
has carried off Macready to the land 
of liberty; and though Macready is, 
beyond all comparison, the most re~ 
pelsive mannerist that ever trod any 
boards since the days of Thespis, and 
though his intractableness makes him 
the most uneasy of subordinates, and 
his self-sufficiency the most trouble- 
some of equals, yet he has some qual - 
ities that might fill up a place, which 
Mr. Price will find it rather difficult 
to fill without him. This acter is thus 
cut away from his strength. Kean is 
utterly blown upon, and, unless an- 
other Shakspeare arise, will have lost 
all popular effect—for all bis princi- 
pal parts have been played till the 
world is weary of both them and the 
actor. But another Shakspeare will 
not arise ; and the old prediction, that 
as Kean came from harlequin, to har- 
lequin he shall return, is infinitely 
likely to be verified. 
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ie this little volume, the successive 

clauses of the Lord’s Prayer have 
each a poem attached, to which they 
serve as texts. The style resembles 
Crabbe’s in its general vigorous flow, 
though not perhaps quite equal to 
Crabbe’s occasionally irresistible pa- 
thos. The object, as may be gath- 
ered from the title, is decidedly and 
pointedly religious ; and the allusions, 
illustrations, and broad descriptions, 
derived from worldly sources, are 
used only for the purpose of enforc- 


ing the writer’s more serious reflec- 
tions. The tone of his mind is gea- 
erally too sombre to communicate 
much pleasure to the reader ; but the 
terseness of his expression—giving 
point to every syllable—the solemn 
piety of his sentiments, and the deep 
and eloquent truth of each of his de- 
scriptions, entitle him to no vulgar 
praise. We might challenge any 
body to cull a worthless, an inflated 
—even a feeble passage from the 
whole book ; while, at-the same time, 
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we hardly know how to select one, 
in its bearings, insulated enough for 
extraction. But not to extract we 
cannot consent to, and therefore we 
must quote amply; since in these 
short and rapid poems, the action and 
reflection are so interwoven, that any 
thing short of a considerable extract 
will not enable the reader to judge of 
the elevated position of mind from 
which the writer’s thoughts proceed. 
We choose the “ Missionary” for this 
purpose—being, as it is, a beautiful 
picture of devotional feelings, as ex- 
isting in an elegant and cultivated 
mind, whose sustained delicacy of 
sentiment half veils the unbending 
resolution with which it is mingled. 

A young man of good family, for- 
tune, talents and acquirements is be- 
trothed to a lady of corresponding 
endowments ; all is arranged with re- 
gard to their union— 


——*‘ and nothing now there needs, 
But fix the day, and, draw the marriage deeds. 
I say not how the hours from hence were 


spent 5 
I each sigh, and look, and blapdishment, 
air-buik castle, the sequestered walk 
With trembling arm-in-arm, and all the talk 
*Bout poetry, and trees, and flowers and skies, 
And young Love’s thousand hopes and phar- 
tasies ;— 
Nor can I tell how they had matched for life, 
What husband he had made, and she what wife : 
For when all else was settled, and there now 
Remained but just the priest, and ring, and 
vow, 
News came; that one, on whom, as on ‘his soul, 
He rested, and resigned to him the whole 
Of his affairs, was fled, and with him bore 
The bulk of all his patron owned before. 
** But there was more to suffers. Ah! the 
crew 
Were mean and base with whom he had te do! 
Much had been proffered, and it was not much 
To look for some concern, some kindly touch 
Of sympathy to mitigate his shock ; 
But all fell off, like waves from round a rock. 
They that were yesterday all cringe and bow 
Stared in his face, or swaggered past him now. 
At once their smiles and welcomes and respect 
Grew cold civility, or/prdud negle¢t.” 


The lady refuses to see him, and 


«< A letter followed cold and brief, expressing 
Her thanks for past attentions, and p' i 
A high esteem ; put she gegretted much, 
‘That circumstances were no longer such 
As would admit their union : anf in fine, 
She begged dll future visits to decline. 

It was enoygh.. He new had lafown the 


worst : 
hone not, though his. heart was nigh to 
urst : 


He raved ~} curséd not, though to both ib- 


c ; 
But calmly turned Ris back upon mankind. 
He made the woods his mate, and to the breeze 
Poured out his spirit!s baleful reveries, i 
He walked the mountain tops ; and loved to lie 
_And follow the light clouds along the sky, 
And shape and name them in his moods: he 
pryed 5 
Into the cups of flowers ; and o’er the side 
Of streams would tean and watch the fish at 


ply : 

Or at close of evening roam away 
Among the dews, and linger till the sky : 
Grew beautiful with stars, and sounds from hi 
Came to him through the stillness of the night, 
And his soul mingled with the infinite 

And roge frdm earth ; and here it wag that first 
Upon his intellectual darkness burst 

The Majesty of God ; amid the woods, 

The solemn récks, blue skies, and soundiay 


floods, ; 
He grew familiar with Him, learnt to trace 
His power, His love, His wisdom, and His 
grace, wre . ' 
-From suns and planets down to the poor blade 
, That trembled at his foot. His spirit’ made 
A friend of God ; and with the flowers and bi 
Breathed up a worship whieh vo earthly words 
Could adequately utter ; till with Him , 
Converéing, this poor garth grew dark and dim; 
And the large spirit sagen every bond, 
Rose on immortal wing and soared beyond 
The bountis of time and spate, and joyed fo 


. Fan ; “ 
And drink the glories of its native home ; 


‘And ‘heavenly longings swelled ~ within his 
, bré : - 


r ’ ‘ 2 
And his heart thirsted for eternal rest, i 
* A few more suns and moons,’ he thought, 
" ¢ and then — 
~ A long farewell to earth and earthly men; 
A full releaze from guilt, and guile, and woey 
.And all the spirit weeps or fears below.” . 


He goes abroad at last, and sends 
. the faithless the following lotiern;-—* 


“* Beloved and lovely,”’ (thus hig letter raf) 
. * Hear the last words of a devoted man: 4j 
I write not to implore, réproach or grieve : 
I simply send to say that I forgive : 
Blest if that word from any pang may free 
A heart I would not have distressed through 


me, 
A heart round which I wish more joys to twine 
Than thy repulse once seemed to snatch from 
mine. 
But this is over now. My squl, though late 
_ Has found.a nobler aim, a higher mate; 
God is the object of my love ; and J 
' Go forth to distant lands to lift on high . 
- His glorious ensign. » We no more shall mee. 
. Till.thou shalt see.me to théir Judge’s feet ) 
Leading my little flock. .O may this be 
"A joyful meeting to both thee and ‘me ! 

May we be joined in, better bonds than e’er 
Our fondest thoughts-anticipated here ! , 
‘ Farewell! my prayer shall rise when far away 

' For thy dear sake to Him Mthere obey; , 
' Aad ah ! do thou‘at times a thought bestow ° 
~On him who scarce knows how to. Jet thee fe 
So loved, so lost ;—I feel I must not dwel 
On themes like these; onge more, Farewes; 
Farewell {” ; 
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